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Wheat Cflour in 
“Fapan 


By H. JG. SCHUCK 


APAN, an empire of 80,000,000 souls, is rapidly approaching 

acute underproduction. The 90 per cent of the people who 

live on the land are no longer able to raise enough food even 

for their own requirements and, consequently, the nation is 

growing more and more dependent upon imported foodstuffs 

The most important of these imports, as well as the most 
important of their crops, are rice and wheat. 

The extensive use of wheat in Japan is comparatively recent, but the 
yearly increase in population has caused a steady growth in the demand for 
wheat and flour. Only a small proportion of the flour used, until within the 
past few years, was made into bread, most of it going into macaroni, noodles, 
Japanese sweet cakes and soy sauce. But bread is steadily increasing in 
popularity, not only in the cities but in the rural districts, and more flour is 
being used by bakers each year. 

During the past 20 years the amount of wheat produced in Japan has 
shown a remarkable increase. This favorable tendency continued until 1919, 
when the rural communities were caught in the universal depression, and since that 
time the amount of land tilled and the production of wheat have been on the decline, 
until the total harvest last year was some 8,000,000 bus under that of the peak year, 
1919. Nevertheless, rice and wheat together still represent about 70 per cent of 
the total value of agricultural production. 

The decline in prices of wheat and rice in 1919 was a heavy blow to the farmers. 
While farm wages dropped, those paid in cities to laborers in the various industries 
remained at the peak set during the war, and great numbers of farm hands left 
the land to seek employment in the commercial centers of the country. The low 
prices of grain discouraged the owners of such land as was not highly productive, 
and they preferred to let it lie untilled until prices should rise again. In some cases 
the land was used for other crops, such as mulberry leaves for the silk industry, and 
though the prices of rice and wheat rose later, the farmers did not return to the 
cultivation of wheat. 


HE policy of the Japanese government of importing rice, in order to control the 

price, has also done much to discourage farmers from raising more rice and 
wheat than they need for their own use. Thus it is that, although these make up the 
bulk of agricultural products, very little leaves the immediate neighborhood of the 
land upon which it is grown, and the urban population has to depend upon imports. 

Wheat, barley and rye are cul- 
tivated in two ways in Japan. In 
the more densely populated dis- 
tricts, where the land is split up 
into very small holdings, they are 
raised in small plots like rice pad- 
dies, and are also extensively cul- 
tivated as a second crop, following 
rice. In other districts they are 
cultivated in larger fields, much 
the same as in America. 

Japan’s wheat crops in 1922 
and 1923 totaled 29,205,772 and 
26,479,506 bus, respectively, ac- 
cording to the records of the de- 
partment of agriculture and for- 
estry. For the same years the bar- 
ley production was 44,736,934 and 
87,194,279 bus, and rye production 
86,371,940 and 29,690,731. The 
districts most favorable for the 
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cultivation of wheat are on 
the mainland of Japan, and 
more particularly in the 
eastern half, the region gen- 
erally called the Kwanto 
district, where the climate 
is rather mild and the vari- 
ation between high and low 
temperatures is not large. 


EE have been 
made to grow wheat in 
the colder parts of the em- 
pire, on the northern end 
of the mainland and along 
the coast bordering the Sea 
of Japan, but it was found 
that the climate was not 
suitable. 
While the production of. 
wheat in Japan has varied 
between 22,000,000 and 34,- 
000,000 bus a year during 
the 10 years from 1914 to 
1923, the last year for which 
complete figures are avail- 
able, its importation and consumption has risen steadily. In 1923 the production 
dropped to 26,479,506 bus, but demand increased, so a total of 28,069,624 bus were 
imported, and all but less than 1,000,000 bus of the total supply was consumed in 
Japan. The same tendency was noticed during 1924. While the official figures have 
not yet been completed, it has been announced that there was a further dro,» in local 
production and a corresponding increase in the amount of imports to meet the 
demand arising from the increased consumption. 


eee the general condition of the wheat market in Japan indicates the necessity 
of importing more and more each year, with local production constantly falling 
off and consumption increasing steadily. As imports from Korea and Formosa are 
negligible, the great bulk of this supply must come from North America and from 
Australia, with small quantities from Manchuria when Chinese civil wars do not 
cause embargoes to be put on cereals. 

With the signing of the treaty with Soviet Russia, the markets of Japan are 
opened to the wheat growers of Russia, but as all the surplus Russian wheat is 
purchased by near-by European countries, and because of the heavy freight inci- 
dental to shipping the grain across Siberia, it is not expected that Russian wheat 
will appear on the Japanese market in any great quantity for some years. 

The government, which strives to insure an adequate supply of rice, has done 
little to encourage the cultivation 
of wheat, and the amount of land 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat 
has decreased since 1917. In that 
year the acreage planted in up- 
land farms reached the high figure 
of 982,805, and in the following 
year 551,820 acres of rice paddies 
were sown with wheat for the first 
or second crop. 


HE largest area of rice pad- 

dies and upland farms com- 
bined, devoted to the growing of 
wheat, was 1,421,002 acres in 1917, 
a figure which has not been ap- 
proached since. During these two 
years a boom encouraged the rural 
districts, but it was immediately 
followed by a depression which 
discouraged the farmers and 
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caused them to abandon the cultivation of wheat. As 
a general rule the acreage planted and the harvest are 
proportionate, the yield per acre remaining approxi- 
mately the same from year to year. Thus, when the 
greatest acreage was cultivated in 1917, that year also 
showed the biggest crop, 34,616,137 bus. The area 
cultivated in 1928 was the smallest since 1909 and the 
crop the smallest since 1914. 


TATISTICS compiled by the department of agri- 

culture and forestry on the growth of wheat in 
Japan and the amount imported, exported and con- 
sumed, are appended. 

It has been only during the last quarter century 
that Japan has had a milling industry worthy of the 
name. Prior to that time what flour was used was 
produced by small grist mills which were, and still 
are, scattered throughout the wheat growing districts 
of the country. Many of these, for the most part 
depending on water wheels for power, are still in 
operation, especially in the more remote agricultural 
regions. 

The flour ground by these small mills was for the 
most part used for making noodles, bread not yet 
having been adopted as a substitute for rice. And 
despite the growing popularity of bread in the indus- 
trial centers and the in- 
creased use of flour by 
bakers in the cities, the 
country districts still pre- 
fer the noodles, and the 
products of the grist mills 
continue to be used just 
as they were thirty years 
ago. 

When Japanese busi- 
ness men turned their at- 
tention to the erection of 
modern mills, in order to 
exploit the growing de- 
mand for flour, the indus- 
try grew rapidly along the 
same lines of development 
as in the West. The ex- 
pansion of the industry has 
been steady and has not 
yet stopped, although the 
milling business has been 
subject to various ups and 
downs during the past 
decade. 


URING the World 

War the production 
of flour increased annual- 
ly, except for the year 
1915. Then a slight hesitancy affected the industry 
until 1919, when the output was nearly 23,000,000 50-lb 
bags, since which the production has fallen off year 
by year, although the industry has continued to be 
prosperous. 

The annual production of flour by Japanese mills 
since 1914, in units of 50-lb bags, has been: 1914, 
13,250,054; 1915, 12,704,726; 1916, 15,490,328; 1917, 
17,407,707 ; 1918, 19,592,792; 1919, 22,669,111; 1920, 18,- 
047,868; 1921, 20,940,847; 1922, 14,987,810. 

Even the increased production of flour by local 
mills was not able to meet the demand in Japan and in 
near-by markets such as Shanghai and Hongkong, so 
the importation of flour, mostly from Canada, the 
United States and Australia, also increased. The im- 
ports into Japan since 1914, in units of 50-lb bags, have 
been: 1914, 282,085; 1915, 54,799; 1916, 26,622; 1917, 
86,822; 1918, 652,038; 1919, 1,732,459; 1920, 643,774; 
1921, 2,257,920; 1922, 1,071,864; 1923, 462,234. 


HE World War created a demand for flour which 
gave the Japanese millers an opportunity to do a 
very profitable export business, especially in 1916 and 
1917. After these peak years the export business 
slumped, but has again been growing better. The 
exports of flour, including those to Korea and For- 
te sexe, aterm, : follows: 1914, 
9 } + 1916, 8,887,420; 1917, 4,989,017; 
, 584,025; 1920, 656,942; 1921, 813,- 
1923, 1,635,655. 
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tion of 1918, 1919 and 1921, as shown by the following 
table (unit is 50-Ib bag): 


Excess of Excess of 
Year exports imports 
1914.. 638,192 j= = «sess 
1915. 984,125 
1916.. nees : S.006.78T j= —=§ seovecs 
1917.. Wa adhe 3 650n0ss #8  $\aeeres 
|. SS Spassstesetescs  . Suane® 221,741 
1919... , ; ii<<. . nenbe 1,148,434 
ae ‘ - st 060—titiOw PS O's 
BOER see ccce ‘ Stvasce.. eee 1,444,610 
1922..... sae S6.S33R i —=§ escecns 
BDRM ew ceccescccccceesecosecevece abvesee 8 8=—-—i(ié‘( kw ww 


The consumption of flour in Japan did not vary to 
any great extent from the outbreak of the war until 
1918, when it took a sudden upward jump. The brisk 
demand was caused by the business boom in Japan 
which made it possible for more workmen to buy 
the more expensive bread as a substitute for rice. The 
quantity of flour consumed in Japan, in bread, noodles 
and cakes mostly, follows (unit is 50-lb bag): 1914, 
12,611,679; 1915, 11,720,600; 1916, 11,629,546; 1917, 12,- 
811,061; 1918, 19,870,167; 1919, 23,817,545; 1920, 19,- 
060,539; 1921, 20,223,854; 1922, 14,528,478. 


Mo of the flour imported into Japan is brought 
from China, including Manchuria, and from 
America and Australia, and a little is imported from 
the Kwantung leased territory. Of the 1,732,459 50-lb 
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year, due to increased demand and higher prices, the 
flour exports totaled $6,807,000. 


HE enormous profits realized by millers during 

1917 and the prospect for equally large or larger 
profits during the coming years led the leading milling 
companies, such as the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and others, to extend 
plants and increase their capitalization. 


their 


But the war ended the next year, and exports fell 
to a value of $5,864,000. In 1919 the export trade was 
affected by the first post-war reaction, and the exports 
of flour totaled only $4,550, in striking contrast to the 
two preceding years. It rose again in 1920 to $180,300, 
dropped to $144,550 in 1921, rose again in 1922 to 
$405,800, and again in 1923 to $709,300. 

Japanese flour is exported for the most part to the 
Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, the Philippines and British India. Up to 
1921 there was a good deal shipped to the Kwantung 
leased territory, but since the opening of a mill at 
Dairen, Japan has not been able to export flour to 
Kwantung. 

Hongkong is a constant buyer of Japanese flour, 
and England was one of the largest customers during 
the World War. In 1917, of the 4,939,017 50-lb bags 
of flour exported, Eng- 
land purchased 640,222, 
China 852,138, Kwantung 
590,465, Hongkong 1,226,- 
192, the Straits Settle- 
ments 277,900 and the Phil- 
ippines 465,867. With the 
exception of England and 
Kwantung, these custom- 
ers are still buying in 
about the same propor- 
tions. 

At present there are 
close to 40 flour mills in 
Japan with capacities of 
100 bbls per day, and a 
great number of small 
grist mills. Most of the 
milling companies have 
headquarters either in To- 
kyo or Yokohama, and 
branches and mills in other 
parts of the country. 

The Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha is now the largest 
organization in the coun- 
try. It is capitalized at 
$5,756,000 and its own 
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bags imported in 1919, 1,598,449 were from China and 
148,987 from Australia. Of the 2,257,920 bags im- 
ported in 1921, 651,254 bags came from China, 664,068 
from America and 86,003 from Australia. 

The importation of flour from the Kwantung ter- 
ritory, largely from Dairen, is comparatively recent, 
the first being 34,327 bags sold to Japanese firms by 
a newly erected mill at Dairen. Imports from Kwan- 
tung have steadily increased since that time, however, 
now totaling more than 500,000 bags annually. 

The approximate value in dollars of wheat and flour 
imported into Japan during the past decade follows: 





Year— Wheat imports Flour imports 
$4,230,916 $629,994 
817,011 81,883 
675,875 47,218 
332,278 29,401 
4,954,360 641,261 
19,203.369 3,866.665 
14,206,954 1,671,191 
15.725.098 2.657,123 
29.356.475 2,863,356 
23.640,.982 1,480,298 
36,723,608 i 





*Not compiled, 


The production of wheat in Japan is so much less 
than the demand that there has been no Japanese 
wheat exported since 1911. 

The: exportation of flour had been in but small 
quantities until the outbreak of the World War, when 
it suddenly increased, due to the demand for food- 
stuffs in the warring countries. From 1900 to 1913 
the value of the flour exported annually never ex- 
ceeded $45,000, but in 1914 it jumped to $53,000, and 
in 1915 it soared to $955,000. In 1916 the value of 
the flour exported was $1,190,000, and the following 


ducing 11,500 bbls of flour 
daily. On June 1 of this year the Toa Seifun Kaisha 
was incorporated with the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, 
bringing two Tokyo mills into the organization, one 
of 2,000 and the other of 800 bbls capacity. 


HE Nippon Seifun Kaisha was incorporated in 

1895, and has enjoyed a steady growth until now it 
has branches at Koyama, Takasaki, Sendai, Nagoya, 
Kobe, Shimonoseki, Sapporo, Yokohama, Sunamachi, 
Kurume, and Moji. 

The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha is the second largest, 
with a production capacity of about 10,400 bbls daily. 
It was organized in 1906 with a capital of $500,900, 
and has also enjoyed a steady growth, now having a 
capitalization of $5,000,000. Branches are situated at 
Tatebayashi, Yokohama, Utsunomiya, Mito, Takasaki, 
Sano, Nagoya and Okayama. 

The Matsumoto Seifun Kaisha is the third largest 
company since the amalgamation of the Toa with the 
Nippon company, with a production capacity of 1,300 
bbls daily at two mills, and the Matsudo Seifun Kaisha 
is next with 1,100 bbls daily production. 

An interesting development of recent years has 
been the trend of milling in Japan from interior points 
to the port cities. This is due to the fact that domestic 
wheat supplies have long since failed to satisfy the 
needs of the Japanese mills, which must import foreign 
wheat, not only to meet the national requirement of 
flour, but also to afford a proper blend for making the 
high grades of flour now demanded. In the early days 
of wheat milling the grinding was done near the 

(Continued on page 158.) 
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CHICAGO’S GREAT VICTORY 

Y AN overwhelming vote, members of the Chicago 

Board of Trade last Friday approved the recom- 
mendations of its special program committee, previ- 
ously indorsed by its board of directors, for important 
reforms in its rules and administrative machinery. 
Not only were all of the amendments adopted, but the 
most important of the three proposals, that providing 
for a business conduct committee, received the largest 
affirmative vote of all. 

It is not so important that these changes in rules 
shall achieve the resflts hoped for as that the Chicago 
Board of Trade has thus definitely declared itself in 
step with public opinion. The vote is a courageous 
declaration that the world’s greatest grain market no 
longer regards itself as a private organization con- 
ducted for the benefit of its members, but accepts full 
responsibility as a part of the nation’s economic ma- 
chinery. In the face of such avowal of trusteeship, 
those who have heretofore loosely condemned the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as a commercial Captain Kidd 
will have to support their indictment by citing book 
and page, 

The present amendments will not, of course, prevent 
fluctuations in prices of grain for future delivery. 
For them to do so would be to render the whole valu- 
able machinery useless. It is, however, to be antici- 
pated that the reasonable restrictions upon manipula- 
tion of prices will cause them more fully to reflect 
actual variation in supply and demand. They may 
not at first fully accomplish this, but, with the broad 
background now provided, it should be a matter of no 
great difficulty to correct minor faults and shortcom- 
ings as they appear. 

The milling industry and all that part of the trade 
which is interested chiefly in the maintenance of hedg- 
ing insurance owes a great debt to the members of the 
program committee who initiated and carried to com- 
pletion a difficult task. Faced with the initial oppo- 
sition of an undoubted majority of their fellow- 
members, they so conducted their campaign as to gain, 
first, respectful attention, and ultimately whole-hearted 
support. The value of their accomplishment will be 
increasingly apparent as time demonstrates the wisdom 
of the policies proposed by them and now to become 
effective. . 

Even those members who, doubtless from honest 
difference of opinions as to measures and methods, 
continued their opposition to the last, will come in time 
to recognize the gain to the Chicago market and futures 
trading as a whole. The Board of Trade as a mech- 
anism to serve, even frequently to yield to, speculative 
interest, was constantly exposed to justifiable censure. 


, The same organization conducted primarily in the gen- 


eral service will gain in dignity and public confidence. 


IS THIS ADVERSITY USEFUL? 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
, “Whieh, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
“Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


. epee: is fair ground for the belief that the recent 
merging of three great baking corporations may 
result to the benefit of flour milling. Few millers 
probably will agree with this suggestion, yet a survey 
of conditions as they are and as they may develop 
makes it worth considering. 

For several years past, a few buyers, equipped with 
a knowledge of flour markets and conditions which 
competition denies to millers themselves, have been 
able to fix prices on their flour purchases. They have 
represented, not a concentration of buying power into 
a single unit, but-an apparent diversity of interests 
wide enough to make them appear to be a part of the 
general flour market. Millers, although regarding the 
trade as “volume business” with little or no profit in 
it, have made active effort to secure it. 
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Reconcentration of this market into a single buying 
unit will create a new situation. No longer will it be 
a part of the general “market” for flour. Henceforth 
it will stand out clearly for just what it is, a sink 
into which flour may be dumped when the miller is 
unable to find sale for it. Disposition of flour will 
thereupon fall into two distinct classes, that which 
is merchandised and that which is abandoned to the 
general dump. Instead of being envied for their ability 
to sell the “big bakers,” millers will be pitied for their 
inability to find market for their product. 

Perhaps, in time, this definite segregation of seven 
or eight million barrels of production into a class by 
itself will lead millers to take it up as a special prob- 
lem and find its solution. This might come either 
through discovery of means to force the buyer to pay 
a fair conversion, or drive him to the production of his 
own flour supply. So long as concentrated buying re- 
mains fairly scattered, it is improbable that means of 
defense will be found. Its assembly into a single unit 
will make it possible to look at it eye to eye. A 
diverse enemy is hard to front; a united one makes 
a battle line possible. 


THE CONFIDENT BUYER 
A MILLER recently received the following collect 
telegram from a small baker with whom he had 
had no previous correspondence: 

“Am in market for one thousand barrels, bulk, best 
patent for bakers, at seven fifty; one half arrival, 
balance thirty days’ acceptance draft. Must have 
twelve per cent dry gluten and low ash. Time of ship- 
ment, order before January.” 

The price named in the message happened to be 
approximately a dollar a barrel under the miller’s 
limits, and the manner of payment offered even fur- 
ther from his standard terms. He therefore regarded 
the charge for the message as offset only by its value 
as an object lesson in the new assumption by buyers 
of their right to command prices and terms. 

It is evident that the baker has been taking in- 
struction in the gentle art of getting what he wants 
when and how he wants it. It is also probable that, 
if he sent out as many as a score of identical collect 
messages, he was successful in finding some miller 
ready to oblige. Perhaps even a smaller number would 
have turned the trick, 


EXTOLLING THE BROKEN STAFF 
HILDS restaurants, in advertisements recently 
printed, say: 

“Bread has been called the staff of life, and it is 
just that if made of whole wheat flour. But the bread 
generally served today is the product of highly refined 
flour, in the milling of which most of the mineral salts 
and vitamins are removed. And bread deficient in 
mineral salts and vitamins is only a broken staff.” 

Where do they get it? What is it which draws 
antagonism to the simple mechanical process of elim- 
inating the germ and husk and thereby producing 
pure flour from the nutritious part of the wheat berry? 
It is not true of any other food product, of peeling 
vegetables, of discarding the rind of fruits and the 
shells of nuts and the bones and hides of meat ani- 
mals. No one even wants the bran and the ground 
cob in corn meal. Virtue as food seems to attach to 
none of nature’s outer coatings save to that of the 
wheat berry. 


It is an odd thing that, while millers are condemned . 


for eliminating the fibrous matter from flour intended 
for human food, they are under increasing pressure to 
remove it from the byproducts of wheat, which are 
used for feeding animals. Federal and state laws pro- 
vide strict regulation of the amount of fiber permitted 
in the offals from wheat—the identical fiber which it is 
demanded shall be left in flour so that people may 
become rough and virile and have fierce, sharp teeth. 

Recently a large flour milling concern, producing a 
minor side line of package goods, was astonished to 
discover that unbelief had gained place within its 
own organization. An enthusiastic submanager was 
found to be building up nis own department by ex- 
tolling the merits of whole wheat and cheerfully hack- 
ing away at the white flour foundation of the temple. 
If sin may thus creep into the shrine itself, what, 
indeed, may be expected of outsiders? 
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DRIVING THE SALES MANAGER 
FRUITFUL source of unsatisfactory balance 
sheets is the custom, far too general among mill 

owners and managers, of interpreting the success of 
the sales manager in terms of volume of production, 
While no descriptive phrase ever has been applied to 
this gentle practice, it may properly be called “driving 
the sales manager.” Commonly it takes form in sour 
looks, thinly concealed innuendo about rising costs on 
reduced operation, slyly humorous remarks about the 
lights at night in the mill uptown and various other 
Similar stinging references calculated to impress the 
victim with the extent of his shortcomings. 

Sales managers so goaded soon become scatterers 
of woe and distress in the flour trade. Finding that 
efforts to maintain a profitable price at the expense 
of sales volume are unrecognized and that an active 
mill is the sole measure of success, they yield their 
defenses and go out to get the business at whatever 
cost of price reduction. Many times they are aware 
that in doing this they are exchanging the shadow for 
the substance. ‘That, however, is the boss’s concern, 
and, since it is evident that the job hangs on the 
amount of flour sold, they are prepared to deliver the 
goods as per requirement. 

A fairly wide knowledge of sales managers and 
their employers justifies the belief that, left to their 
own discretion, a majority of flour mill sales managers 
would place great emphasis on price and less on pro- 
duction. Most of them are ambitious to build a quality 
trade, one that, through all seasons and under all 
competitive stress, can be counted upon to pay a profit 
to the mill. They are not, of course, blind to the need 
of running the mill with reasonable regularity, but 
they are not, on the average, as ambitious to make 
a high operating record as is the mill’s owner or 
manager, 

Naturally, the latter is the man with the figures. 
It is he who has to face the problem of cost of pro- 
duction and to see it mount ten, fifteen, twenty-five 
cents per barrel, as the volume of production shrinks 
from full-time to half-time run. Also, as he sees it, 
the only way to escape disaster from this rising storm 
of costs is to distribute it over an increased number 
of units. 

Otherwise, he sees certain defeat in an _ ulti- 
mately prohibitive cost factor, with competitors run- 
ning away with his trade because, with heavy produc- 
tion, they can undersell him in every market. Imme- 
diately he strikes at what he regards as the crux of 
the trouble, and demands larger volume from the 
sales department, 

This undoubtedly is true in every business equally 
with milling. The difficulty is, however, more serious 
in this industry because, broadly speaking, every flour 
mill is in direct and intense competition with every 
other flour mill, so that price cuts are not restricted 
to a particular territory but are reflected in conditions 
in every market. 

One sales manager driven to obtain volume through 
price sacrifice quickly affects the business of a hun- 
dred other mills, not only in today’s price level but 
in destroyed morale. 

The sound sales manager is the owner’s sole de- 
fense against the price attacks of buyers as they are 
reflected through field forces, The latter, constantly 
pressed to secure orders, offer little resistance to the 
undermining influence of the buyer’s legitimate efforts 
to secure the best possible price. The sales manager 
has to stand fast against this pressure. What chance 
has he to do so, if the frontal attack is supplemented 
by fault finding and demands for increased sales from 
the rear? 

The available market for flour is sufficient only 
to enable every active flour mill to operate at fifty to 
fifty-five per cent of its capacity. When a sales man- 
ager has insured this rate of operation at a reasonable 
conversion margin, he has fairly accomplished his 
task. Whatever business he secures beyond that ,is 
an evidence of his superior ability, for it necessarily 
is obtained at cost of a competitor. It should be taken 
on a sound margin or not be taken at all. To drive 
the sales manager to secure it at price sacrifice is 
destructive to his ambition, to the company’s pros- 
perity and finally to the wellbeing of the industry 
as a whole. 
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with figures covering a group of representa- 4 
tive interior mills in each district, in barréls, oy SS Sse SS 5S SS S55 SiO) = =: 5.5:=.5:4:2= "42266 =: e:6:5:€=)8 WHEAT 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: Chicago Minneapolis 
NORTHWEST— Oct. 11 Oct. 13 , Oct. Dec. May Dec May 
Oct. 10 Oct. 3 1924 1923 ° ilk ae eae “ P ge ae a ° T vaaeee. Ae 139 139% 142% 
Minneapolis . ..377,625 358,264 220,796 309,520 Domestic Demand.—The uncertain wheat market has had the effect of ae eee 38% the a? 
St. Paul....... 12,697 13,017 12,353 16,070 reducing flour business to a discouraging level. Another retarding influence 9 r 140 139 141% 
ps raya Row ate = is the fact that recent heavy bookings in most quarters have filled requirements 2” feege Ra % be Ys 145 % 
Pi eiaetines sevetndlictee for at least 60 days. As a result, buyers feel that they 13. 144% 144 143% 145% 
Totals -634,299 646,582 can afford to keep out of the market until their shattered Kansas City St. Louis , 
- SOUTH W EST— . eee Ot a > an _ _ . > a Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Kansas City...121,969 125, confidence in price values has been restored, I urchase rs Reeds © 143% 140 % 142% 142% { 
Wichita ....... 25,395 of higher priced flour earlier in the season are becoming eae 142% 139% 142% 141% 
St. Joseph ae 37,988 27,094 uneasy, and some cancellations have been asked. + utes +m 143% ane = Ft 
Gousha .....;.: 23,329 22,668 The check in current business seems to have eliminated  ipeete Holiday ] 
‘ oT & 999 999 =: P 4 48 4 59% 
Outside millst. . 194,859 208,938 288,105 222,922 a good deal of the price competition that has afflicted the 13...... a 144 152% 148% ] 
Totals ,...430,723 442,363 677,471 466,112 spring wheat flour market of late. ins oe ee = = c 
CENTRAL AND SOs ER — rn Mills of the north Pacific Coast look for a renewal of Daa aa ees 124% 120% 117% 120% 
2 2 * F : 21%, TY 5 
yk ose? ane pose re oy oe open: the profitable business begun a few weeks ago with the Atlantic seaboard, the Ersesess 132% tH % tr be , 
. ’ , , - Deeesees “0° vy i’% 208 
OS —eEe 42,900 42,900 ere ese central West and the Southeast. ee 126% 123% 122% 124% 
: y : , 2 ‘ 208 9 
Fi, mange A i a > 358 11675 Export Demand.—Flour business with Europe still languishes, and there peers iw aa carer see 7 
++ 9, : Sale ‘ ‘ ors , oad . 3. 26% 23% 22% 248 
Southeast ..... 119,879 118,659 107,734 150,192 are very limited sales to Latin America. The erratic condition of the wheat peng i] c 
Sates $02,906 281,995 286,216 359,282 market has completely upset the confidence of foreign flour buyers, who had tee Reusac Gti t 
PACIFIC COAST— begun to show favorable interest in the American price range. Business with Oct. _—— May De May v 
Portland ...... 28,684 28,039 37,242 $9,895 the Orient is negligible, in spite of the fact that western Canadian mills have : eer 75 % 80% 7 17% I 
5 32.66 5 : ° 4 i aoe ee 3 95 17 
ss ll eae 3e738 30.183 17419 51,670 temporarily lost their price advantage owing to slack movement of wheat eden 16% an 1o% : 
westward to Vancouver and a resulting premium for spot supplies. 10....+.. 76 ses ai 35 78% a 
es 6,887 85,299 157,685 , : is Cees oliday : 
— - es ald estieee 238833 160,528 126,580 Wheat.—A tremendous eastward movement of wheat in the Canadian segue 16% 80% 74% 78% Me 
Chicago ...... 38,000 39,000 37,000 32,000 I ; dhe, deeiiaaiaattin + att iii tains ws 
Setiwenkés 1. Bee 8:00 6.000 4.500 Northwest, light domestic receipts, conflicting reports as to the Russian sur OATS 
plus, and the rumors and finally the confirmation of large sales of Canadian Chicago Minneapolis 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY h tl 3 t } a - I th A : dad f i t Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
The Rellewing table chows the percentages wheat to this coun ry, are charged with the various ups and downs of whea a 39% 43% 35% 40% n 
of activity of mills at various points. The futures. The Minneapolis December future scored a net gain of 8c last week, Brvesses 0% ryt 40% 40% al 
figures represent the relation of actual week- is : Gc csavic 40 44% 36% 40 5% 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- and after an early reaction this week had more than recovered the loss by Oe 40% 44% 36% 40% a 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 3 > Holiday 35% 40 sl 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: the close on Tuesday, Oct. 13, Se sedae 39% 44% 35% 40% ar 
NORTHWEST— Oct. 11 Oct. 13 Production.—Mill output still averages well above that of the past two RYE 
Stnadapelia sa Ey ~— . es me years, though the slackening in demand during the first two weeks of October Chicago Minneapolis cl 
St. Paul ......... 58 59 86 66 has permitted mills to catch up somewhat with shipping directions, which are aa ~—. =, se. — ve 
: ’ ace alts 81Y 871 8 83 
Duluth-Superior .. 91 90 72 61 J we s ‘. ath ae Be : 4 PS , co 
Outside mills* ... 68 70 64 73 falling off. The Southwest forms an exception to the country’s milling activity : te eeeee + fi a a7 % 4. a 
om one a — ‘ ‘ Sth OX ety i o (i 
Bieetih.. cas. 71 70 58 64 as a whole, production there being far below normal. Percentage details are 10...... 81% 87 80 84 % he 
SOUTH WEST— shown in the adjoining column. Besces | ee 7% bie, 4 ha 
Kansas City ...... 80 9 **83 86 83 “ : 18...... 82 87% 19% 84% js 
per alata ada 38 46 90 63 Flour Prices.—The unsettlement of wheat appears to be reflected, not FLAXSEED 
+g eh Phades'ss 4 60 be hi only in slow business in flour booking, but in a diverse price movement. Min- Minneapolis Duluth oil 
coerce ‘ a 
ST iss ons « 85 83 91 100 neapolis mills quote on a basis approximately 30c bbl higher than a week ago, » pa ash. dee bs pon ws AY 
utside mill ote we 56 78 68 "2 P ' : ° ee De > SE place Sa Eli 2 <2 sd 00 
™ ut pata et bts ot Kansas City mills 20c lower, Buffalo 15c higher and St. Louis unchanged. ° steeeee 256 260% 257% 260 th 
° ene Dessvese 257% 263 2601 2621 - 
Average ..... 61 64 86 71 Millfeed.—Colder weather has brought a somewhat better millfeed market. tai 260% 264% sa ror 4 be 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— . : ‘ : . 25814 262. 261% oe i 
ia cane 3 ks tad 52 50 96 Prices are slightly lower in the Northwest, unchanged in the Southwest, some- tess aeeie 202 : ot. a - 
panes 2 262 
“ae ts a = H+ b+ what higher in the central states and firm in Buffalo at the top of the range > lat 
ee ee ee e ‘ 
Outsidef ...... : 2 51 75 63 quoted a week ago. Liverpool Wheat ea. 
iemiehapelie ear * 3 + Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, the 
joutheast ........ per 100 lbs: 
. of 
= —_ _— —_— Oct. Dec. 
Average ..... Te eee 14 European Markets by Cable ee? SEER en 10s 6%d 108 14 , tw 
PACIFIC COAST— ; Oct. 8... ... eee sees. 10s 3%da 9s 9% . 
| aan shee eeees bo ~ + eo Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 13.—(Special Cable)—Owing to big fluctuations in _— ade alas tof ke id = B . ona the 
Mame... ..<sccc €2 63 31 91 the wheat markets, buyers are afraid to make forward purchases, although Se SRA 10s 4%da 10s10%A 1é 
: . : , . ” 5, "| ‘ 
‘ es z = me flour prices are considerably lower. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 40s Oot. 18.2.0... eee see. 10s 4%d 98 11%4 : 
verage ..... we ‘ ‘ ‘ Pace seal ensiensaptimatiaiieactes 
pun nverse’ tt sf se 3 ($6.78 bbl), c.i.f., exports at 38s ($6.44 bbl), Minnesota exports 38s 9d ($6.56 igi Tatil sg MOA ol 
eEIHLe v4 vs : : “ ‘ eg 3 P of 
Wie ttteeeees 4 es * = bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.78 bbl), American low grade 26s ($4.40 bbl) citi li tite, iy taisinarietec| pin 
waukee ....... . 5 < : : : 2he R Following are Bradstreet’s returns of ‘ 
imate aie lets ene Montane and Argentine 23s ($3.90 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 36s 6d stocks of wheat held on Oct. 3, in the mo 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and ($6.18 bbl), cif.  eatggir o_y Canada and the United King- not 
- % * i ‘ dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; * 
Bis hart SEE EOE ae Hamburg.—Home milled flour is influenced by wheat. Lower Canadian eine thar atathe af asce ane of cate Ge int 
named. and English mill offers have resulted in moderate business. Czechoslovakia is ee, Danes panel eg > com- far 
. : . . . a sons, us s s m e : 
wae at Gt. Leonie, but controtied also buying, chiefly for prompt shipment. Mills offer Canadian exports at ile » , our 
5 : » s : hanges | 
eens sietae erie ‘nated of Toledo. $7.60@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.77@7.04 bbl), October, and English Manitobas Week rom Totals tet 
. rou error this re was shown € . 
bid whole tnearvestiy as 00. at 31s 6d@32s 6d ($6.79@7.01 bbl). met TSA ending pre- Oct. 4 
Copenhagen.—Demand is light. Canadian exports are offered at $8.35 per United States*.. 54,543 +4,264 88,388 the 
: J s * Se —82 ’ 
The United States consul at Halifax, 100 kilos ($7.44 bbl). United Siatest’” gone and eet cla 
N. S., reports that a new breakfast cereal C. F. G. Rarxes. ptt Laie . cael 
will soon be put upon the Nova Scotian pS ee ee 115,005 113,423 
market, manufactured from apples and ° i United Kingdom port stocks and I 
wheat. A series of experiments, it is Argentine Crop Conditions floating supply (Broomhall)— = cha 
said, has resulted in the successful blend- ‘ PA or ites PO a 73,900 56,600 He 
ing of apples and wheat in flake form, Buenos Ares, Argentina, Oct. 13.—(Special Cable)—Crop prospects are ~~ sieeke— " a : 
closely resembling the familiar corn bright, the climatic conditions being normal. The area sown to wheat is offi- Totals .......... 146,505 +21,233 170,023 — 
: * * ® z 1on 
flake. Its flavor is that of the apple; cially estimated at 18,821,400 acres, while that devoted to flaxseed is placed at Sr en ee ee * f | 
re new flake is well dried, and is said 5.705.700, ° a 1.7 nd 5,906 rile ig s Totals .......... 6,196 = =+1,054 7,716 e 
to possess good keepin qualities in ad- »705,700, compared to 17,742,000 a 906,000, respectively, in 1924. This, OATS—United States and Cina pre: 
dition to being very palatable and easily it is estimated, would indicate the following quantities available for export on Totals .......... 76,022 -+3,161 pgs wou 
*East of Rocky Mountains. +West o 
digested. the present crop year: wheat, 185,500,000 bus; flaxseed, 47,553,000. Rocky Mountains, {Continent excluded. 0 
whi 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS whe 
é chai 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 13. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All wean 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ‘ - 
1eT 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville sati: 
Spring first patent ........... $7.80@ 8.20 $8.30@ 8.65 $....@.... $7.75@ 8.25 $8.75@ 8.85 $8.30@ 8.70 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.85@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.45@ 8.80 $8.50@ 9.00 men 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.55@ 7.95 8.10@ 8.25 seeloe es 7.50@ 7.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.10@ 9.25 8.15@ 8.45 11. @eeee wer 
Spring first clear ............ 6.40@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 +++ @.... 6.50@ 6.90 -«-@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.75 coos @... 7.50@ 7.80 7.85@ 8.25 ove e Qucce ees chi 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.75@ 8.30 ..@.. 7.85@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.00 8.80@ 9.10 8.30@ 8.70 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 = 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.40@ 17.75 --@.. 7.05@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.30 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 soe Qed 8.30@ 8.60 eee @ wane cien 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.20@ 6.65 ey, aes 6.35@ 6.70  6.30@ 6.60 pee Beit neti ipe seaals.< YH RAs ray ols «Ex: es Ree se lw@ ate “on 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.75@ 8.30 oes @.. +20 @. 7.90@ 8.25 -+-@ 8.75 coee @o.es 7.15@ 7.40 Ter, AYTT 8.15@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.90 9.30@ 9.50 cism 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.25@ 7.75 er an --@. 7.25@ 7.50 + +-@ 8.26 6.75@ 7.26 *6.40@ 6.65 *6.75@ 7.50 7.65@ 8.15 8.20@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 thin, 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.70@ 7.00 aEeeS Le occ @acee 6.40@ 6.90 os Ags 2 ew Ae paeh Oe ee. eee 7.50@ 7.65 er. 7.50@ 7.75 
@ sh 
SUMMMD cccisijssin. SMOG 410 6.700 490 ....@.... ....@-... 6.35@ 6.30 6.000 5.50 5.100 635 6.300 6.60 6.150540 ....@....  1...@-0 Ee 
ye flour, dark .............-. 3.75@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.10 ....@... scree 4.75@ 4.80 ....@.... 4360 4.00 55:0 ..0. 4486 466. ....@.... ey ahs with 
el bere Family natent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota et ndard patent Montana standard patent mor 
; Seattle .........$7.80@8.20 (49's) $6.05@6.35 (49's) $6.10@6.50 (49's) coco Doves $8.40 @ 8.80 $8.00 @8.35 effec 
a -  *Includes near-by straights. ¢Nash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. Stat 
es = ner, 
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October 14, 1925 


ASKS FAIR TRIAL 
OF CHANGED RULES 


Frank L. Carey, President of Chicago Board, 
Urges Importance of a Year of Freedom 
from Political Interference 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—A plea for friendly help or, 
if that is not forthcoming, for a policy 
of hands off on the part of Congress, was 
voiced by Frank L. Carey, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in his ad- 
dress before the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
here today. The convention opened yes- 
terday, and will continue until tomorrow. 
Mr. Carey’s speech featured the program. 
It was of particular interest at this time, 
coming so soon after the pronounced 
changes in the rules covering grain trad- 
ing had been voted by his own and other 
leading grain exchanges of this country. 

The address reviewed briefly the nat- 
ural causes of the wide price swings evi- 
dent in various markets during the past 
two years. It told of legislative thunder 
which had culminated in the McNary- 
Haugen proposal, and of the fight against 
that bill. It then plunged into events 
since that time, explaining how the 
changes voted upon last week were 
evolved. 





DECLARES BOARD IS NOW IN ORDER 


Mr. Carey contended that no condition 
now exists that can be criticized fairly, 
and that grain exchanges are entering on 
a period of public service in which there 
should be no intermingling of politics 
and economics. Mr. Carey said: 

“But I repeat that, under the sweeping 
changes which the exchange has made by 
vote of its huge membership, there is no 
condition prefailing which can fairly be 
criticized. We have absolutely put our 
house in order—in the precise way which 
has been indorsed both by friends and 
critics. 

“Now the question should be squarely 
asked, and it is a fair question: Are 
American grain exchanges to be given 
the public confidence which they have 
been promised, the support of administra- 
tive bureaus which have indorsed the new 
changes, the help and encouragement of 
law making bodies which they have 
earned by meeting all criticism? Are 
they to be left alone, so that the results 
of the new changes may have an oppor- 
tunity to show their advantages? 

“If we are given such friendly aid from 
the outside, the whole problem is solved. 
I can so state with the utmost sincerity. 

“On the other hand, if a new Congress 
is to turn its ear to the outcries of a 
voluble minority, then the grain ex- 
changes must continue in a period of tur- 
moil, and the marketing machinery can- 
not be expected to function to the best 
interest of the country in general and the 
farmer in particular. We must have a 
surcease of unfair attacks if we are to 
perform the service before us. For- 
tunately, we have in Washington an ad- 
ministration that is not easily swayed by 
the mouthings of small groups seeking 
class laws.” 


NOT FORCED TO TAKE ACTION 


He particularly stressed that grain ex- 
changes had not been driven to action. 
He said: 

“Let it not be thought that the grain 
exchange has had to be driven into ac- 
tion. Every member was keenly aware 
of the desirability of supplementing our 
present rules with provisions which 
would obviate future disturbances. Mem- 
bers of the exchange are the first to feel 
the unhappy effects of a price situation 
which is not normal. It matters not 
whether these members are helpless to 
change the condition. It is only human 
nature that their-customers should hold 
them responsible, and express their dis- 
satisfaction in various ways. Hence the 
members of the grain exchange are more 
anxious than any one else that the ma- 
chinery should function in the most effi- 
cient manner possible. 

“Today the exchange has met the criti- 
cism from the outside. It has done the 
things which friends and critics felt it 
should do. The changes have come from 
within, and hence are more valuable, 
more to the point, and will operate more 
effectively than had they been placed on 
statute books in a rigid, arbitrary man- 
ner, which is the custom when lawmakers 
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inject legality into economics. The 
changes which we have made are vital, 
far-reaching, and should positively elimi- 
nate once and for all the unfair criticism 
against the exchange.” 


LEAVE THEM ALONE! 


Unfair attacks upon grain exchanges 
must end if they are to perform the serv- 
ice before them, Mr. Carey said. He was 
optimistic as to the future in regard to 
their regulation. “It has been _ indi- 
cated clearly,” he said, “that after sev- 
eral years of uncertainty, American 
business is to be allowed the proper 
and intelligent freedom that will per- 
mit the nation to develop in a natural, 
normal way. There is every reason to 
believe that the grain exchange, in sincere 
co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, will be able to establish a 
record of which it can be justly proud, if 
for one brief year it is let alone and the 
newly inaugurated facilities given fair 
opportunity to demonstrate results. That 
is our plea, that alone. We have met the 
issue point blank. We have gone further 
than had been expected. Now we stand 
at the bar of public opinion and ask for 
fairness. 

“And here let me solemnly warn that, 
if the grain exchange is to be made the 
political football during this period of 
placing our new facilities in running or- 
der, then there is little for us to do but 
throw up our hands and carry any fu- 
ture controversies into the courts where, 
happily, we have in almost every instance 
been upheld in our contentions, and where 
we have been accorded the freedom which 
we merit. 

“A new day is indeed dawning for the 
grain exchange. We have earned public 
confidence and support. Will the debt be 
paid? If so, the road ahead is broad and 
smooth.” 


NEARLY 1,000 ATTEND CONVENTION 


The first day of the convention was oc- 
cupied with registration and the reports 
of officers. Between 900 and 1,000 mem- 
bers of the association are attending the 
convention. In the afternoon a _ golf 
tournament was staged, in which John 
W. Redick, Omaha, Neb., was the winner 
with a low gross score of 78. R. N. 
Archer, Memphis, Tenn., was the winner 
of the competition for the low net score. 
In the evening a smoker was held. To- 
morrow Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
Railway Age, will talk on “Railroads and 
the Freight Rate Situation.” 


VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


A number of committee reports are be- 
ing heard today, while there are several 
scheduled for tomorrow. Among _ the 
resolutions adopted is one protesting 
against the classification of grain samples 
by the postal authorities as parcel post, 
as this will entail delay in their handling. 
It was also decided to oppose the adop- 
tion of a metric system of weights and 
measures, on the ground that such a 
change would cause too much confusion. 
Other resolutions were passed recom- 
mending the resumption of trading in 
privileges and the establishment of uni- 
form rules by carriers for the settlement 
of claims for loss in transit. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


MUCH MONTANA WHEAT 
STILL TO BE HARVESTED 


Great Faris, Mont.—Regardless of 
conditions elsewhere, Montana has a large 
amount of wheat still to be threshed. 
Furthermore, there is a considerable por- 
tion of the acreage in the northern part 
of the state that has to be cut, the grain 
having been allowed to stand to ripen 
for the combine harvester, and having 
been caught by the snow which came at 
the end of September. Whether this 
wheat will be damaged materially is yet 
to be determined. 

A leading grain man of Great Falls, 
following a visit to the northern portion 
of the state shortly after the first snow- 
storm stopped harvesting work, expressed 
the belief that more than 30 per cent of 
the wheat acreage was caught uncut. 
That probably is slightly exaggerated for 
the state as a whole, but it is believed that 
fully 20 per cent of wheat in the northern 
third of the state was uncut when the 
storm struck: It is hard to forecast when 
it will be possible to thresh it. 

There have been cold nights recently, 
resulting in the straw freezing, and then 





steaming during the day, until it is tough 
and requires some time to dry. There 
certainly will be damage from bleaching, 
too. But since the greater fraction of 
the crop was in the granary prior to the 
storm, and taking into account the good 
effects of the moisture, the amount of 
damage to the 1925 crop is not a thing to 
worry the farmers, even with wheat sell- 
ing at $1.30 bu. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES 
LARGER THIS YEAR 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture the wheat crop in 28 foreign coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere reported 
up to Oct. 9 amounts to 2,153,000,000 bus, 
compared with 1,758,000,000 for the same 
countries last year. Adding the United 
States, the figures are 2,851,000,000 bus 
this year and 2,631,000,000 last year. 
These countries represent about 98 per 
cent of the northern hemisphere produc- 
tion and about 85 per cent of the total 
world crop outside of Russia and China. 

The Russian situation is still uncertain, 
and the final estimate of the crop cannot 
be determined until the threshing of grain 
is completed. All authorities agree that 
the Russian harvest is considerably bet- 
ter than in any recent year, and that it 
will be near the pre-war production. The 
area sown to all grain for this year’s crop 
is estimated to be 194,000,000 acres, com- 
pared with 186,000,000 last year and 126,- 
000,000 in 1921. This shows a marked re- 
covery since 1921, but the area is still 
39,000,000 acres below the grain acreage 
in 1913. 

Advices from Paris, France, indicate 
that the first receipts of Russian wheat 
under the contracts recently concluded 
by certain French importers are of very 
satisfactory quality. The farmers in 
France still hold their wheat at high 
prices, with the result that imported 
wheat is being very largely used by 
millers in the principal ports. It is ex- 
pected that the arrivals of foreign wheat 
will soon impress the farmers, and they 
will begin to move their grain to market 
more rapidly. 

Germany, under the new customs war- 
rant system, is exporting quantities of 
low grade wheat to the Baltic states and 
making up the deficiency with imports 
of wheat of high quality from the United 
States and Canada. It is hoped that this 
action will enable her to equalize her 
grain imports and exports, and thus con- 
tribute toward a favorable trade balance. 

It is expected that the amount of 
wheat which will be available for export 
from Jugoslavia in the present crop year 
will be 400,000 short tons. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE CROPS’ PROGRESS 

The condition of the wheat crops in 
Australia and Argentina continues favor- 
able. In Argentina the spring rains be- 
gan earlier than usual, and during the 
past two weeks the crop has been bene- 
fited by seasonal warm weather and gen- 
erous showers. In Australia, rains dur- 
ing September have benefited the wheat 
crop, and although it is hardly likely that 
production will equal the bumper harvest 
of last year, a crop above average seems 
probable. 

Plowing in India is in progress. Rain- 
fall during the monsoon period has been 
slightly above normal in some of the im- 
portant wheat provinces, but more is 
needed in the northwest. 








BAD WEATHER STOPS THRESHING 

Wiynirec, Man.—A further postpone- 
ment of threshing and other farm work 
has been caused by unsettled weather 
over the western provinces. Heavy snow- 
falls and considerable rain have been re- 
ported from many points. The amount 
of threshing yet to be completed varies 
according to the localities. In some dis- 
tricts a further two weeks’ work will be 
necessary to clean up the crops. Returns 
show very high percentages of contract 
grade wheat, and many parts have har- 
vested wheat averaging 40 bus per acre. 
Country roads are in poor condition, and 
marketing will, in consequence, be re- 
tarded. 





BELGIAN MILL DESTROYED 
Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 29.—A mill fire 
occurred a few days ago at Verviers, Bel- 
gium, involving the destruction of 100 
tons of flour and wheat. The damage is 
estimated at £30,000. 
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WHEAT FORECAST IS 
SLIGHTLY LOWER 


Government Report as of Oct. 1 Shows Loss 
of About 3,000,000 Bus—Late Sown 
Crops Mostly Show Increases 


The crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as of Oct. 1, 
which was issued on Oct. 10, shows that, 
although corn has prospered during the 
last month, the yield of wheat is now not 
expected to be so large as was thought 
on Sept. 1. 

The spring wheat crop has been re- 
duced about 3,000,000 bus, being now esti- 
mated at 281,575,000. This includes’ 66,- 
680,000 bus durum wheat. The indicated 
spring wheat crop is about 1,000,000 bus 
less than the amount harvested in 1924. 
The loss since Sept. 1 is principally ac- 
counted for by reductions in the estimates 
for the states of North Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Montana, although that for 
Idaho is increased. 

The winter wheat crop estimate re- 
mains unchanged at 415,697,000 bus. 
This makes a total spring and winter 
wheat forecast of 697,272,000 bus, com- 
pared with an estimate of about 700,- 
000,000 on Sept. 1. The total production 
last year was 873,000,000 bus, so this 
would indicate a decline of about 175,- 
000,000 bus in the country’s wheat pro- 
duction this season over that harvested 
last year. 

The final month of the principal crop 
growing season, September, saw a more 
liberal distribution of moisture and very 
little frost, which enabled the corn and 
other late crops to mature more ad- 
vantageously than was expected. The 
corn crop estimate for Oct. 1 shows an in- 
crease of 33,000,000 bus over that for a 
month ago. The total crop is now esti- 
mated at 2,917,836,000 bus, compared 
with 2,436,513,000 last year. There are 
also indicated increases in the production 
of oats, barley, flaxseed, rice and hay. 
Barley has increased about 5,000,000 bus, 
oats about 8,000,000 and flaxseed about 
2,000,000. There is a slight falling off in 
the indicated production of buckwheat. 





United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1925* 697 2,918 1,470 227 52 23 16 
1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 38,065 1 
1916. 636 2.567 1 
1915 1,026 2,995 1, 
1914. 891 2.673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1 
1912. 730 38,126 1, 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1, 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,908 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 es 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 as 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 18 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 oe 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 eo 12 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


mm Acres————, -— Bushels—7. 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1925*. 32,813 21,181 63,994 416 282 697 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 64,209 690 283 8738 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 6572 226 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 2165 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 50.494 25.200 75.694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 856 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 652.785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31.690 18.485 60.184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19.243 45.815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29.163 20.381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18.352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,728 446 291 787 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 666 
1907.. 28.405 16.800 45.211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29.951 17,355 47.306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,3564 419 278 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 3825 228 663 

*Oct. 1 estimate, 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ADOPTS 
VITAL AMENDMENTS TO ITS RULES 





Membership, by a Large Majority, Decides to Curb Wild Fluctuations and to 
Set Up a Business Conduct Committee —Voting by Mail 
Will Be Legalized—Jardine Pleased 


Cuicaco, Int.—By an overwhelming 
vote the membership of the Chicago 
Board of Trade adopted several amend- 
ments on Oct. 9, providing for what were 
termed as revolutionary revisions in the 
rules of the board. These amendments 
are intended to curb wild price swings, 
create a business ‘conduct committee and 
permit outside members to vote by mail. 
The latter intention upsets an ancient 
tradition and gives the exchange the ben- 
efit of the counsel of about 600 nonresi- 
dent members. These changes, and the 
recent creation of a modern clearing 
house system, have been accomplished 
after a controversy of many years. They 
have the indorsement of the United 
States Department of Agriculture,-which 
is charged with supervision of the ex- 
change. W. M. Jardine, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, is greatly gratified by the 
board’s action. 

“Today is sun-up for American grain 
exchanges,” F. L. Carey, president of the 
board, said. “At one stroke more has 
been accomplished than would have been 
possible in years of legislative effort, 
whatever the sincerity of such aims. Our 
revisions have come from within; they 
are sincere and” genuine and their im- 
portance is far-reaching. They strength- 
en the only weak points of a marketing 
machine that now stands any challenge 
in efficiency. High credit should go to 
the members’ program committee, a 
capable, far-sighted group of men; to a 
fearless board of directors, and to a 
membership willing to take this great 
forward step.” 


WILL PREVENT VIOLENT FLUCTUATIONS 


The amendment on price fluctuations, 
carried by a vote of 508 to 169, will 
curb, on short order, violent price swings 
such as occurred last winter. On 10 
hours’ notice the directors may declare 
that an emergency exists, and a limita- 
tion may be placed upon the daily price 
swings. The directors have the power 
then to prohibit trading during any day 
at prices above or below a certain per- 
centage of the closing price on the pre- 
vious day. Twelve directors must be 
present, and a two thirds vote is neces- 
sary to declare such an emergency. A 
two thirds vote will also be necessary to 
declare the emergency ended. Any mem- 
ber would risk a serious penalty by trad- 
ing in violation of this regulation. It 
was declared by leaders that this will 
make it possible to meet a situation such 
as occurs when public speculation carries 
the market out of control. It would have 
the benefits of a fixed daily limitation 
without the grave dangers of an arbi- 
trary rule. 


DUTY OF BUSINESS CONDUCT COMMITTEE 


Another amendment of considerable 
importance, adopted by a vote of 550 to 
126, was that creating a business con- 
duct committee. L. F. Gates, past presi- 
dent of the board and chairman of the 
members’ program committee, stated this 
committee would be able to prevent situ- 
ations in the market which have caused 
the exchange to be criticized. “The 
president, with the approval of the direc- 
tors, is now authorized to appoint such 
a committee from the general member- 
ship,” he stated. “One member will serve 
one year, another two and another three 
years. The president of the exchange 
and the president of the grain clearing 
corporation would be members of this 
committee. These members would pledge 
themselves not to speculate during their 
term of office. It will be the committee’s 
duty to prevent manipulation, and super- 
vise the conduct of members in their re- 
lations with nonmember customers, with 
the public at large, and with the state 
and federal governments. The commit- 
tee may investigate dealings, examine 
‘books and records of members, and de- 
termine financial conditions. Its findings 
shall be final, and heavy penalties will 
result from violations of its conclusions.” 
' The amendment permitting nonresi- 


dent members to vote by mail was car- 
ried by a vote of 421 to 263. For many 
years this has been a point of contro- 
versy. It has been argued that the con- 
structive influence and counsel of these 
outside members would tend toward 
greater trade unity, and this action giv- 
ing outside members the right to vote by 
mail was considered equally as important 
as the other changes. 
TRUCE BETWEEN EXCHANGES AND FARMERS 
It is generally believed here, and also 
in Washington, that the long fight be- 
tween the exchanges and farm organiza- 
tions begun with post-war price defla- 
tion is now at an end. The Chicago 
Board of Trade, operating under govern- 
ment supervision, has admitted co-opera- 
tive organizations to membership with 
mutual privileges, has approved a mod- 
ern clearing house system, and now made 
the changes mentioned above. L. L. Win- 
ters, of the members’ program commit- 
tee, said: “There is nothing more to be 
asked. It is the greatest forward step 
since the clearing out of bucketshops 
25 years ago.” me 
Senator Capper, it is said, has indi- 
cated that he sees no necessity for farm 
relief legislation this term, which has 
been taken to mean that an attempt to 


‘revive a farm export corporation bill 


would have little aid from the Senate. 
Since the world’s greatest grain market 
has taken the lead, other exchanges have 
begun revision of their rules. Minne- 
apolis already has adopted almost iden- 
tical amendments, and other markets are 
expected to conform shortly. ’ 

The members’ program committee, 
which drew up the report recommending 
these changes and which gave much time 
and consideration to these matters, was 
composed of L. F. Gates, L. L. Winters, 
Siebel C. Harris, Allan M. Clement, 
James C. Murray, Horace L. Wing and 
Charles H. Sullivan. 


Minneapolis Follows Suit 

Mrinneaports, Minn.—On Oct. 9 the 
members of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce decided by an almost unani- 
mous vote to limit fluctuations in the 
prices of grain for future delivery by 
the inclusion of a new rule in its regula- 
tions. This change was made conditional 
upon the same procedure being adopted 
by the Chicago Board of Trade, and for 
as long as such a rule should be effective 
in Chicago. The directors are thereby 
empowered to declare that an emergency 
ex'sts and to limit the amount by which 
grain may fluctuate in any one day to 5 
per cent. 

It was also decided to add a business 
conduct committee to the list of commit- 
tees of the chamter, its duties being simi- 
lar to those proposed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Kansas City Adopts Changes - 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Board of 
Trade here adopted all three of the pro- 
posed changes in its rules by an over- 
whelming majority, and is thus placed on 
the same basis as regards business prac- 
tices as the Chicago exchange. In the 
voting, which was held on Oct. 10, only 
five votes were cast against any of the 
propositions. 

The revision in rules will give nonresi- 
dent members of the exchange the privi- 
lege of voting by mail; will give direc- 
tors power to limit fluctuation in grain 
in times of emergency; and provides for 
the establishment of a business conduct 
committee, having arbitrary powers. 





ROSENBAUM CEDES ELEVATOR 


Norrotx, Va.—The Rosenbaum Grain 
Co.’s lease of the Norfolk municipal 
grain elevator has been canceled by mu- 
tual consent of the company and the city 
port commission. The cancellation was 
suggested by the Rosenbaum company, 
because it had found that it would be un- 
able to handle any considerable quantity 
of grain through the elevator during the 


remainder of its five-year lease, which 
expires on March 1, 1927. 

E. J. Martin, who was the Rosenbaum 
manager here, will operate the building 
as a public elevator for the city for the 
present. Failure of the Rosenbaum in- 
terests to secure the Baltimore grain 
freight rate to Norfolk from Buffalo was 
said to be responsible for the failure of 
the elevator to be operated profitably. 





WASHBURN CROSBY CO. 
LEASES BUFFALO MILL 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Washburn Cros- 
by Co. has arranged with the J. A. 
Walter M'lling Co., Inc., to lease the mill 
of the latter company for six months. 
Operations began this week, and no 
changes in the staff of the mill are con- 
templated, the arrangement being that 
the Walter company should grind for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. to enable the lat- 
ter to take care of business which has ac- 
cumulated at Buffalo. 

The Walter mill was formerly owned 
by the Banner Milling Co., and has not 
been operated since April of this year. 
It is rated as a 500-bb] mill, but it is be- 
lieved to be capable of producing 800 bbls 
daily. 


MONTANA MILL PRESIDENT 
IS OPTIMISTIC OF OUTLOOK 


Great Farts, Mont.—Reports of a 
year of successful business were heard by 
the stockholders of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. at the annual meeting held in 
Great Falls on Oct. 6. Following the re- 
port, the election of directors and officers 
resulted in the former incumbents being 
re-elected. The officers chosen are: 
Charles R. McClave, president; W. N. 
Smith, vice president; R. J. Anderson, 
secretary; Paul R. Trigg, treasurer. The 
directors are the officers and Samuel 
Stephenson, J. E. Woodward, Nelson 
Story, Jr., Charles Vandenhook, W. J. 
Johnson, O. W. Belden, and T. A. Mar- 
low. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. is op- 
erated by Montana bankers and capital- 
ists, and specializes in the production of 
Montana hard wheat flour and cereals 
from Montana grains. It operates four 
plants, the largest being the one in Great 
Falls, which is one of the finest mills he- 
tween the Twin Cities and the Pacific 
Coast. Others are operated at Lewis- 
town, where the home offices are located, 
at Harlowton, and at Bozeman. 

After the annual meeting, Mr. McClave 
made the following statement for his com- 
pany: “We are operating all our plants 
at near capacity, and indications point to 
a continuation of the present satisfactory 
condition in the milling business in this 
state. There is not a hint in the horizon 
of our future that could induce other than 
optimism on the part of our people. The 
setting appears to be for a great wheat 
crop in Montana in 1926. Fall moisture 
in abundance is encouraging farmers to- 
ward increasing their acreage. Much 
winter wheat has keen seeded, and a 
good portion of it is coming along well. 
There will, with a continuation of present 
encouraging factors, be a large spring 
acreage. We feel confident that our 
farmers, our mills and our people gen- 
erally are headed into a year of good 
business, with its concomitant, a satisfy- 
ing prosperity.” 








CANADIAN MILL PETITIONS 
CHANGE OF RAIL RATES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was an applicant before 
the board of railway commissioners on 
Sept. 29 for an order compelling railway 
companies to publish rates on ex-lake 
grain and grain products on a percentage 
basis of Chicago to New York propor- 
tional or reshipping rate. 

This is one of the most important 
questions relating to milling that has 
come before the board in years, as it 
involves the equalization of the rate from 
Canadian lake ports to New York with 
the rate from Buffalo. The Canadian 
National Millers’ Association and Do- 
minion Millers’ Association are both 
supporting the application, and the jus- 
tice of their cause makes it likely that the 
desired order will be issued. 
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CONSUMERS’ BREAD CO. 
NOT IDENTIFIED WITH 
ANY BAKERY MERGERS 


The name of the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
erroneously included in a list of bak- 
ing concerns merged in the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation. 

The Consumers’ Bread Co. is and 
always has been entirely independ- 
ent. Its inclusion in the list may 
have been in part due to the fact that 
Bryce B. Smith, its president, under- 
took a few months ago to make his 
company a for a 
combination of eastern and western 
The effort was not 


nucleus smaller 


baking concerns. 
successful. 


BREAD PRICES ARE 
REDUCED IN ENGLAND 


Lonnon, Ena., Sept. 29.—Owing to a 
reduction in the pr.ce of home milled 
flour, the bakers have reduced the price 
of bread from 10d to 91d per 4-lb loaf. 
A reduction of Yed in the price of bread 
has also taken place in other parts of the 
country. The food council urges that the 
price should come down Id, but the bak- 
ers refuse to recognize the control of the 
council. Some bakers in London, mostly 
the co-operative societies and bakers in 
poor districts, are selling at 8Yed. 

A war is taking place between the bak- 
ers and the food council, and one author- 
ity stated the other day that good 
grounds exist for the government to fix 
the price of bread, but in other quarters 
it is held that the pressure of public 
opinion will be sufficient to bring about 
the desired result. The idea of return- 
ing to war control conditions is held to 
be unwarranted, and it would seem that 
the food council is striving to justify its 
existence, as the public is very: skeptical 
of its ability to regulate food prices. 


CANADIAN MILLERS EXPECT 
AMERICAN FLOUR PURCHASES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers sense 
a coming demand for Canadian flour 
for domestic consumption in the United 
States. If the present spread between 
American and Canadian prices for wheat 
should increase, it may become profitable 
for American flour buyers to secure sup- 
plies from Canada on a competitive basis. 
Of course there is always a lot of Cana- 
dian flour being sold through United 
States channels for export, but it was 
seldom in the last crop year that any 
went into domestic consumption. Busi- 
ness of this kind, if it comes, will be 
welcome in Canada, though customs re- 
quirements and regulations are likely. to 
exercise a restraining influence with mill- 
ers who know how much trouble these 
can cause. The safest basis for such 
business would be f.o.b., point of ship- 
ment, and this is the rule now in Cana- 
dian mill terms, with delivery in bond 
as an alternative. A. H. Battey. 











DUST EXPLOSION CAUSES 
$3,000,000 PROPERTY DAMAGE 


The American Chemical Society, in a 
recently issued summary of the dust ex- 
plosions which have occurred in the Unit- 
ed States in the past year, states that 45 
lives were lost, 28 persons were injured 
and $3,000,000 worth of property was de- 
stroyed. 

It is claimed that, although danger of 
the presence of dust in factories is ree- 
ognized by most manufacturers, not 
enough attention is paid to its preven- 
tion or elimination. It is pointed out that 
there is no record of a dust explosion 
ever having occurred through spontane- 
ous combustion, and that, therefore, the 
problem of prevention is divided into two 
heads—the elimination of dust and the 
prevention of sources of ignition. The 
former is said to be the more easily car- 
ried out. 

To determine explosibility the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry has an- 
nounced that it will make tests of sam- 
ples of dust which owners may send to 
it from their plants. 
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COST ACCOUNTING 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Representative Council Formed to Confer on 
Preliminary Draft of Uniform Cost 
Accounting System for Mills 


Curicaco, Irz., Oct. 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, announces 
that, in accordance with a_ resolution 
passed at the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration at Chicago on April 16, 1925, B. 
W. Marr, chairman of the board, has 
named the following as members of the 
controllers’ council to confer regarding 
the report and preliminary draft of uni- 
form cost accounting methods prepared 
for the Millers’ National Federation by 
Steverson, Harrison & Jordan, New 
York City: 

Sydnev Anderson, ex-officio, Washing- 
ton, D. C; H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Trov. Ohio; L. A. Arneson, Larahee 
Flour Mills Cornoration, Kansas Citv; 
H. J. Aycock, H. J. Aycock Auditing 
Co., Lenexa, Kanses: H. A. Berkmever, 
Valier & Snies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Roy N. Bishop, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco: Lee O. Rracv. Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe. Mich: Elliott Bradford, 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York City; C. S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kanses: Robert R. 
Clark. Aunt Jemima Mills Co.. St. Josenh, 








“Mo: W. B. Crew, National Milling Co., 


Toledo; F. F. Haves, Ballerd & Ballard 
Co. Louisville: W. C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.. Minnesnolis; Ludwig 
Hess, Marshall Hell Milling Co. St. 
Lonis: Thad L. Hoffman, Karsas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas Citv: K. E. Humphrev, 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co: F. 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co: James Jennison, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.. Minneapolis; Richard P. 
Johnson, J. Allen Smith & Co.. Knox- 
ville, Tenn; Stephen H. Lay, Montana 


Flour Mills Co., Lewistown: F. H. N. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsbure, Wash: Fred J. Lingham, 


Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y: J. T. Linvinecott, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co.. Leavenworth. Kansas: R. 
R. McCreight. Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kanses Citv: R. W. Magill, Kansas 


Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co.. Columbus, 
Ohio: J. W. Murph, Wichita Mill & 


Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; H. 
C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsbure, Pa; H. L. Parrigo. Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y: Alvin 
E. Ponder, Gilster Milling Co, Chester, 
Ill; Phillip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill; G. H. Spaith, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind; W. M. Speed, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C; B. Stockman, 
Duluth-Super’or Milling Co., Duluth; E. 
A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago; W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; A. P. Husband, ex-officio, 
Chicago. Others have been requested to 
serve as members but up to date have 
not indicated acceptance. Announcement 
will be made later of any additional ac- 
ceptances received. 

Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan during 
the past summer have made an extensive 
investigation of cost accounting systems 
now in use by millers throughout the 
United States. This survey occupied 
more than three months, and data thus 
secured have been used in drafting a uni- 
form cost accounting system which will 
be submitted for discussion at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Federation, after 
a conference on the subject by the above- 
mentioned controllers’ council. The con- 
trollers’ council will confer on this sub- 
ject at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 21-23. While this will not be 
a meeting of the Federation, any member 
of that body who is interested in cost ac- 
counting will be welcome to attend. 

There will be a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Federation at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Oct. 22 at 
9 am. Among the subjects to be con- 
sidered by the executive committee will 
be the determination of dates for the 
semiannual meeting of the Federation. 
Those tentatively set are Nov. 19-20, and 
the rendezvous is the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. While this meeting is being held 
somewhat later than usual, there was 
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Pertinent remarks made by Dr. 
E. C. McCollum in his speech be- 
fore the food division of the Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition in Indian- 
apolis: 


HOLE wheat is not complete 

food. It must be eaten with 
other foods to make it complete. 
Its calcium content is especially 
low, so it should be combined with 
calcium-rich foods, such as milk 
and leafy vegetables. 

- * 


White flour is the favorite bread- 
stuff of Americans. Although it 
is lacking in several food essen- 
tials, it is a wholesome component 
of the human diet when properly 
supplemented. 

7 * 

It is a matter of little impor- 
tance whether white flour or whole 
wheat flour is selected for bread 
making, provided a_ sufficient 
amount of the protective foods are 
employed in planning the diet. 

. . 


The use of milk with cereals 
makes complete food if the pro- 
portions are right. 











much work to be done in connection with 
the cost accounting system in order to be 
able to present it at the meting. If suf- 
ficient progress has been made in this 
work by Oct. 22, it is probable that the 
dates indicated above will be approved 
by the executive committee and an an- 
nouncement will accordingly be made by 
ee Federation and through milling jour- 
nals, 


S. O. WeRNeER. 


FREIGHT RATE BATTLE 
RAGES IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The battle between 
Vancouver and Montreal over eastbound 
and westbound freight rates on grain 
grown in the prairie provinces of Canada 
opened on Sept. 29 in Ottawa before the 
board of railway commissioners. <A re- 
cent order of the board requiring the rail- 
ways to reduce rates on wheat from Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan to Vancouver 
to the level of eastbound rates for corre- 
sponding mileages brought matters to a 
head and led the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., which is most concerned, to ap- 
peal to the board. 

Besides the railway company, all the 
western provinces and various commer- 
cial interests both in the East and the 
West, including the Montreal Board of 
Trade, were represented. Both the Ca- 
nadian millers’ associations were also 
represented, and there was a consider- 
able array of lawyers who had been re- 
tained by interested parties. 

The chief point in dispute is the wis- 
dom of a temporary order of this nature, 
in face of the fact that the board of rail- 
way commissioners is already engaged 
in working out a general revision of rail- 
way freight rates in all parts of Canada 
which is intended to abolish causes of 
friction between various sections and in- 
terests. Those who oppose the order to 
equalize grain rates now, contend that 
this will prejudice the case regarding 
grain rates in the more general revision 
that is to follow. 

The immediate effect of the order is 
to improve the position of Vancouver by 
increasing the volume of grain from Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan moving to the 
Pacific for export. One of the western 
representatives who testified on Sept. 30 
estimated the saving to farmers in 
freights, as a result of the order, at over 
$3,000,000 on this crop. 

Undoubtedly, this is one of the most 
difficult matters that has ever been pre- 
sented to the board of railway commis- 
sioners for decision. Its ruling, which- 
ever way it goes, is bound to raise a 
storm, and will be followed by a strenu- 
ous battle in and out of official circles un- 
til the general revision of railway tariffs 
is finally made. 








In only five years since 1918 has Tu- 
nisia raised a true exportable surplus, 
which occurred in 1923. 
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DOCTOR VALUES WHOLE WHEAT 
AND WHITE FLOUR EQUALLY 





Dr. E. C. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, States That There Is Little 
to Choose Between the Two Flours, But That Both Must 
Be Used With Supplementary Foods 


Inpranapoiis, Inv. — “Although food 
constitutes the chief item in the expense 
of living in the wage earning class and is 
more intimately concerned with the pro- 
motion of health and strength than are 
clothing, shelter and climate, it is only 
in recent years that any serious thought 
has been given to the nature of foods,” 
said Dr. E. C. McCollum, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, before the food division 
of the National Dairy Exposition in this 
city. “Today,” he said, “we possess so 
much information about dietary proper- 
ties of all of our more important foods, 
and so much knowledge concerning the 
nutritive requirements of the body, that 
it is now possible to give out statements 
about each of the important foods, such 
as milk and its products, the cereal 
grains and their products, fruits and 
vegetables, canned goods, meats of sev- 
eral kinds, and fish. In this way the pur- 
chaser can have a clear idea of the place 
which each of these foods should occupy 
in relation to the others when selecting 
food for the family.” 

Among the products about which Dr. 
McCollum talked were cereals, of which 
he said: “The cereals are the most im- 
portant energy foods. They are also 
important sources of protein. The pro- 
tein requires to be improved in quality by 
combining cereal grains with some food 
the protein of which improves its value. 
Either milk or meats serve this purpose 
admirably. The mineral content of the 
cereal grains is not satisfactory for main- 
taining good nutrition. They contain 
too little calcium of lime. Meats do not 
supplement cereals in this respect, but 
milk. which is rich in lime, does. The use 
of milk with cereals makes complete food 
if the proportions are right.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WHEAT 


“Wheat,” said Dr. McCollum, “is the 
most important cereal eaten in Eurone 
and America, but its proteins are little 
more valuable than those of any other 
cereal. Even whole wheat is not com- 
plete food. It must he eaten with other 
foods to make it complete. Its calcium 
content is especiallv low, so it should be 
combined with calcium-rich foods such 
as milk and leafy vegetables. Whole 
wheat is rich in vitamin B, but contains 
little of any of the others. 

“The biological analysis of wheat is 
as follows: calories per Ib, 1,600; pro- 
teins, good quality; phosphorus, fairly 
rich; calcium, very low; vitamin A, poor; 
vitamin B, good; vitamin C, absent; vita- 
min TD, absent. 

“Wheat is supplemented most effec- 
tively by milk, spinach, cabbage, lettuce, 
kale, turnip tops and other green leaves. 
The proteins of wheat are improved by 
those of milk and meats. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR NOT COMPLETE FOOD 

“Whole wheat flour is essentially the 
equivalent of the whole wheat kernel in 
its dietary properties. It is more com- 
plete than white (bolted) flour, but does 
not keep so well under market conditions. 
It is, like other cereal preparations, not a 
complete food, but it forms a wholesome 
component of well-planned diets. Like 
whole wheat, it-is too poor in calcium, 
and contains too little of the vitamins 
except vitamin B. Whole wheat contains 
bran which is corrective of constipation 
in some individuals. 


WHITE FLOUR THE FAVORITE BREADSTUFF 


“White flour,” said Dr. McCollum, “is 
the favorite breadstuff of Americans. 
Although it is lacking in several food 
essentials (proteins of rather low value, 
low in mineral elements and in vitamins) 
it is a wholesome component of the hu- 
man diet when properly supplemented. 
Its deficiencies are all made good by its 
use along with sufficient milk and green 
vegetables. Steaks, chops, roasts and 
other muscle meats enhance its proteins, 
but do not supply enough calcium or 
vitamins. 

“Although white flour alone is a less 
complete food than whole wheat flour, it 


is a matter of little importance which is 
selected for bread making, provided a 
sufficient amount of the protective foods 
are employed in planning the diet. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR NOT INJURIOUS 


or 


This is a convenient flour for quick, 
short breads. It contains leavening 
agents which cause it to rise when the 
flour is wetted for forming a dough. 
These leavening qualities or agents are 
not injurious when used in moderation, 
as is usually the case. 

“Self-rising flour is made from soft 
wheat, which is not satisfactory for mak- 
ing white flour, so the use of self-rising 
flours affords a means of using a valuable 
agricultural product. 


CORN MEAL AND RICE DISCUSSED 


“The dietary properties of ordinary 
corn meal are closely similar to those of 
white flour. The choice between corn 
bread and white bread will depend in a 
great measure on custom. Those who 
learn in youth to like the former, prefer 
it to white flour bread, while those who 
formed in youth the habit of eating white 
flour bread, prefer it to corn bread. The 
choice is of little importance. The two 
should be combined with the same protec- 
tive foods in order to make the diet com- 
plete.” 

“Unpolished rice,” said Dr. McCollum, 
“has essentially the same food value as 
whole wheat, but only polished rice is 
eaten in America. Polished rice* has 
about the same food qualities as white 
flour.” . 


KANSAS MILLS SHIP BY 
WATER TO NEW YORK 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A current trade 
development is the shipment of flour 
from southern Kansas to New York via 
Galveston in Mallory Line steamships. 
So far the movement is small, but sug- 
gests possibilities of increase. The dif- 
ference in the rate of freight is about 15¢ 
bbl in favor of the rail-and-water service, 
but a part of this is offset by the absence 
of free lighterage at New York. Time in 
transit is not greater by the Gulf route, 
characteristic shipments reaching Galves- 
ton in five or six days, and the water 
passage taking seven days. 








WASHBURN CROSBY AWARDS 
KANSAS CITY CONTRACT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The new mill of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. here is to be built 
by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. Contracts were signed 
late last week which call for the comple- 
tion of the building by June 1, 1926. 

The new mill will probably have an 
initial capacity of slightly more than 
8,000 bbls daily, although room will be 
left for an additional 3,000-bbl unit. A 
8,000-bbl mill is already operated here 
by the Washburn Crosby Co. Besides 
the milling unit, a 3,000-bbl blending 
plant is to be installed immediately. 

All of the construction will be of con- 
crete. The building will be 46x325, with 
eight stories and a basement. 





SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR SOLD 
AS CANADIAN PATENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An interesting side- 
light on the limited and threatened great 
importation of Canadian flour for con- 
sumption into this country is the fact 
that. a.certain amount of southwestern 
hard winter wheat flour is being sold in at 
least one eastern market as Canadian 
patent. The flour is taken from mills un- 
der buyer’s brand. It is not, of course, 
branded to indicate Canadian origin, but 
the package mark carries an assumption 
that it comes from that country, and 
the distributor does not discourage the 
belief. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The fluctuating wheat market, with a 
decidedly downward trend, has shattered 
what little confidence the flour buyer had 
left. Fresh bookings last week were neg- 
ligible. Here and there a jobber came 
in for a car or two for prompt shipment, 
but 1,000-bbl orders were noticeable by 
their absence. 

In the main, the trade, particularly 
bakers, has covered its near-by require- 
ments, and apparently has decided to 
wait until the market becomes more sta- 
ble before doing any more buying. 

Cancellation of Contracts Asked.—As 
was to be expected, a good many buyers 
who contracted largely for their- winter 
needs when the market was considerably 
higher than at present are beginning to 

mills to cancel their contracts. They 
have forgotten all about the profits they 
made a year ago on the then advancing 
market, Mills are taking a firm stand 
on this point, and are refusing to con- 
sider cancellations on any basis. 

Failing in theif efforts to get mills to 
cancel, some buyers are asking other 
mills for offers on flour for April-May- 
June shipment next year. If they want- 
ed to buy for shipment each month up 
to that time, mills would figure with 
them, but when they specify next spring 
and early summer shipment only, mills 
are not interested.. These buyers evi- 
dently want to average up on their hold- 
ings, and expect the mills to buy the 
wheat and hold the bag during the in- 
tervening months, 

Shipping Directions Scarce.——A sharp 
falling off in shipping directions is noted. 
Some of the larger country mills, with 
more orders on their books than ever 
before, have had to curtail operations for 
lack of directions. Minneapolis mills are 
also catching up with directions, but are 
forcing buyers to order out flour accord- 
ing to contracts. 

Varied Situation in Clears.—The situa- 
tion as to clears is mixed. An occasional 
mill is oversold on both top grades and 
second clear and, consequently, holds its 
asking prices comparatively high. Oth- 
ers report demand for he as light, 
and have reduced their quotations ac- 
cordingly. In the main, second clear is 
neglected and weak. 

xport inquiry was missing last week. 
Only one small sale was reported. 

Nominal quotutions by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 13 Year ago 

os A eee $8.30@8.65 $8.00@8.60 
Standard patent ..... 8.10@8.25 7.60@8.10 
Second patent ....... 7.90@8.00 7.40@7.90 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.55@7.65 6.80@7.15 
*First clear, jute..... 6.75@7.00 6.00@6.25 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.80 4.25@4.75 

*140-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


Inquiry for semolinas last week was 
very spasmodic. Some manufacturers, 
who did not cover their needs at the re- 
cent low levels, bought sparingly. Cur- 
rent quotations are regarded as low, but 
the trade, on the who : manifests little 
interest. It is waiting to see which way 
pes market will go. Few have bought 

ough to last for more than three 

at best, so that millers are con- 

fident of renewed buying when the mar- 
ket shows signs of permanent strength. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, sab. Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 3%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 10, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 76,934 
bbls durum png compared with 77,- 
tem eight mills, the previous 


iucttcamegdie RYE FLOUR 
flour by Minneapolis mills 
She bret 10 as October are 


reported at less than 20 per cent of the 
quantity sold in the corresponding period 
in September. There is virtually no in- 
quiry, even though asking prices are on 
an average $3.50 bbl under wheat flour. 
Economically this spread is altogether 
too great, but temporarily the trade is 
uninterested in rye. Most mills have 
dark rye flour to offer, and would prob- 
ably shade asking prices in order to pre- 
vent an accumulation. 

Pure white is quoted at $4.70@4.80 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $4.35@ 
4.45, and pure dark $4@4.10, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,726 bbls flour, compared with 
16,204 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 2112 were in operation Oct. 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’ % mill. 

Minneapelis Milling Co.'s mi 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, B, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s A (one half), B, 
Cc, D, E, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 4-10 ....... 522,000 377,625 72 
Previous week .. 522,000 358,264 69 
Year ago .......- 559,800 230,796 41 
Two years ago... 661,100 309,520 55 
Three years ago. 546,000 436,185 77 
Four years ago.. 546,000 390,635 72 
Five years ago.. 546,000 324,610 59 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,500 bbls last week, 2,500 
in the previous week, 11,443 a year ago 
and 1,814 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 


sons: . 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 4-10 ....... 331,050 222,684 67 
Previous week .. 369,990 255,313 69 
Year ago ....... 424,890 269,990 64 
Two years ago... 335,040 200,226 60 
Three years ago. 384,642 252,362 66 
Four years ago.. 411,690 233,200 56 
Five years ago.. 420,810 208,835 49 


Flour output ‘and a og shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Sept. 5 64 72,065 258,156 249,194 1,895 3,694 
Sept. 12 66 73,365 254,602 278,552 13,189 5,477 
Sept. 19 68 71,915 283.858 293.151 897 1,479 
Sept. 26 62 73,465 298,668 267,247 4,054 5,980 
Oct. 3. 58 61,665 255,313 237,449 2,876 4.205 
Oct. 10. 47 55,175 222,684 193,420 2,019 3,728 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 10, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-Output— -Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ....... 1,959 1,447 10 43 
Be. FOUL. s00.00:0 08 73 49 aia 9° 
Duluth-Superior .. 181 175 - Fi 
Outside ........... 1,600 1,617 25 33 


WHEAT 

The cash wheat situation at Minneap- 
olis is abnormally strong. Millers who 
sold flour some weeks ago, and are now 
attempting to buy cash wheat, see their 
paper profits fading away, There has 


been a keen demand for all the heavy 
protein wheat arriving for sale, and com- 
petition has advanced premiums. Re- 
ceipts are not in keeping with other 
years at this time. The posted arrivals 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, Oct. 13, were 
only 313 cars, against 1,485 a year ago. 
Country movement is fair, but farmers 
are not free sellers. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
December price to 3c over; 1142 per cent 
protein wheat 6@8c over, 12 per cent 13 
@l6c over, 124% per cent 16@19c over, 
13 per cent 18@2Ic over, 14 per cent 24 
@28c over, and 15 per cent 30@32c over. 
The higher the protein, the bigger the in- 
crease in the price paid over a week ago. 

Considerable secrecy surrounds the 
sale of Canadian wheat to local mills. 
Each day there have been rumors to the 
effect that Minneapolis companies had 
bought Canadian wheat for milling in 
Minnesota. One company is reported to 
have taken 100,000 bus. The Canadian 
No. 1 grade is quoted at 35@39c bu 
over Minneapolis December, delivered, 
duty paid. This would probably average 
15 to 16 per cent protein, 15 per cent 
being guaranteed, so that the asking 
price is close to a working basis. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 10 
was $1.1334@1.28%%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.0834@1.25%. No. 1 amber closed Oct. 
13 at $1.205%@1.29%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.155%@1.25%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
10 was $1.37%@1.71%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.8644@1.50%. No. 1 dark 
closed Oct. 13 at $1.45%,.@1.71%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.4474@1.50%,. 

Based on the close, Oct. 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.87, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.29, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.85, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.32. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 10, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 2,125 2,117 2,944 845 
No. 1 northern. 719 2,818 1,035 122 
No. 2 northern. 233 810 1,427 203 
Othere .ccsceee 3,962 2,872 6,300 1,732 

Totals ....... 7,039 8,617 11,706 2,902 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 10, 1925, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis .. 25,436 28,377 22,451 27,401 
Duluth ...... 29,495 28,112 11,569 22,842 
Totals ...... 54,931 656,489 34,020 60,243 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 10, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 13, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 77@83%c, 
8212@83c; No. 3 white oats, 3434 @35%c, 
34%,@35%4c; No. 2 rye, 74%4@80%ec, 
755%, @78%4c; barley, 47@68c, 49@69c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Oct. 11 Oct. 13 Oct. 4 
Oct.10 Oct.3 1924 1923 192 


Corn ... 74 95 341 1 rH 
Oats ..22,739 22,868 16,260 6,026 15,181 
Barley .2,467 2,240 932 842 293 
Rye ....2,254 2,084 1,331 7,012 817 
Flaxseed 578 371 155 463 66 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 4-10, with comparisons: 

7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

W’t, bus. 2,303,840 5,690,980 1,204,230 1,898,180 

Flour, bbls. 20,078 14,953 387,525 259,897 


Millstuff, 

tons .... 671 514 16,213 12,029 
Corn, bus.. 37,530 81,600 40,600 41,910 
Oats, bus. .717,600 3,212,100 947,850 526,300 
B’rley, bus 508,400 1,451,400 432,740 809,760 
Rye, bus...205,800 856,520 64,860 442,170 
Flaxseed, 

bus ..... 681,120 1,191,380 49,950 371,700 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine, 45,5, Erie 32, 
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Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4e 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed? 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks..$.....« @23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50@ 2.55 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.45@ 2.50 
ee ee oo ce uees.eme 4.70@ 4.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.00@ 4.10 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ...... 7.10@ 7.40 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.00@ 7.10 
LE ae ee -+-@ 2.42 
Linseed oil meal® ..........06: 42.1 50 @ 43.00 


*In sacks. tTPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


CHILEAN MILLER VISITS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


C. H. Vasey, representing the Santa 
Rosa Milling Co., Ltd., the largest flour 
milling company in Chile, was in Minne- 
apolis Oct. 9-10. He was entertained 
here by C. A. Weaver, agent for the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mr. 
came to this country by way of England, 
and will return to Chile via western Can- 
ada, the Pacific Coast and New Orleans, 
His company operates eight mills in 
Peru and Chile. It markets its flour 
from Ecuador down to the Falkland 
Islands, but some of its surplus goes to 
Europe. 

MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


The 150-bbl mill at Paynesville, Minn., 
owned by the Paynesville Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., burned Oct. 10. The loss was 
reported. at $75,000. C. W. McGaffey, 
the manager and miller, was for many 
years head miller for the Stokes Milling 
Co., Watertown, S. D. 

NOTES 

The executive offices of the Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, have been 
moved to Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis flour shipments in Sep- 
tember were 1,342,195 bbls, compared 
with 1,152,870 a year ago. 

W. J. Morris, Jr., of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., New York, is visiting rela- 
tives in Minneapolis this week. 

Howard W. Files has been made as- 
sistant general sales manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

G. W. Leftwich, Des Moines, who rep- 
resents Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. in 
Iowa territory, is visiting the mill office 
this week. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
in Minneapolis two days last week on his 
way home from western Canada. 

J. A. L. Van der Lande, of Deventer, 
Holland, one of the principals of Noury 
& Van der Lande, manufacturers of 
Novadel, is expected in Minneapolis this 
week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 13 as follows: 
sight, $4.83% ; three day, $4.83% ; 60-day, 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

A. O. Hohle, formerly with the Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, is now acting 
as a broker between mills and buyers, 
with offices at 824 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Mason City (Iowa) Baking Co., 
of which H. S. Sanborn is general man- 
ager, has again won the silver trophy in 
the bread competition held by the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, with the high 
score of 98.8. 

Screenings are weak in price and hard 
to move. Lightweight (20-lb) elevator 
screenings are quoted at $4@4.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, seed screenings at $9@10, 
and buckwheats at around $14. Mill oats 
are offered freely at 18@24c bu, bulk. 

O. A. McCrea, manager of the mill- 
feed department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and R. J. S. Carter, of the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., are among the 
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October 14, 1925 


Minneapolis delegates to the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, 
of New York, accompanied by H. P. 
Gallaher, manager of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
are on the Minnesota-Canadian border 
on their annual hunting trip. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has notified the trade 
that hereafter buckwheat will be in- 
spected according to the grades estab- 
lished by the appeal board. It will be 
handled in the same manner as flaxseed, 
and the charge for inspection will be 
$1.25 per car. 

A meeting of the recently elected re- 
gional vice presidents of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. is being held at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Minneapolis this 
week. Those present include: R. F. 
Bausman, New York; George M. Coss, 
Boston; Frank R. Eaton, Washington; 
L. F. Eaton, Chicago; William R. Mor- 
ris, New York; F. G. Tyler, Providence, 
R. i. 

A. Johannessen, manager of the pur- 
chasing department of the Norwegian 
Government Food Commission, made a 
brief visit to Minneapolis last week. He 
came from Kansas City, and was on his 
way east. Millers naturally were inter- 
ested in meeting him in order to obtain 
some idea of the probable flour pur- 
chases by the Norwegian government 
this year. 

William J. Brewer, for 13 years vice 
president and general sales manager for 
the Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., is now connected with the eastern 
division of the general sales department 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Brewer started with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
28 years ago. He was with that company 
five years, when he joined the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. as manager of its 
office at Buffalo, N. Y 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A good many buyers of flour secured 
their immediate requirements and those 
for the next 60 days on the recent de- 
cline. The mills, however, did not find 
the market last week as active as during 
the previous one. The buyers coming in 
now are mostly picking up small lots. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 12, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Wemilin MAteRt 66. icadeiecscveece $7.80@8.15 
PAP DMEORE cos ccc cscceccenes 7.65 @7.90 
First clear, jute ........ccccevecs 7.15 @7.55 
Second clear, jute ......-seeeees 4.70 @4.95 


In the durum flour market, buyers 
covered their pressing needs, but little 
business outside of this was in evidence. 
The situation was in sharp contrast to 
that of the previous week, and the trade 
seems to have pretty well covered its 
wants for the time being. The mill is 
working steadily on cleaning up old or- 
ders. 

Inquiry for rye flour is slower, the 
trade taking only small lots, with the ag- 
gregate light. The erratic rye market 
keeps buyers from gaining confidence in 
the price. Quotations, in 98-Ib cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, Oct. 12: pure white, $4.50; 
No. 2 straight, $4.25; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 
5 blend, $5.40; No. 8 rye, $4.15. 

As the result of curbing the country 
shipping to this market so as not to 
crowd the elevator storage, present re- 
ceipts are very light, especially of spring 
wheat, durum showing up somewhat bet- 
ter, although much under what the ar- 
rivals would be were the situation nor- 
mal. The bulk of the cash offerings are 
of low and smutty grades, which mills 
leave for the elevators to clear. The 
mills are buying only the high protein 
class of both spring and durum. For 
the latter, bids show a firmer undertone, 
indicating that buyers want supplies and 
are willing to increase quotations to 
draw it out. 

Shipping operations are very slow for 
this season of the year. Only a little is 
being shipped to eastern markets. 

The slackness in eastern demand for 
barley and the curtailment in country 
shipping has slowed down the market 
materially. Buyers, however, are clean- 
ing up stocks quite well. Prices closed, 
Oct. 12, at 51@68c bu. 
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Outside interest and demand are neg- 
ligible in the rye market. Occasional 
bids from the East drift in, but they are 
so far out of line that they seldom result 
in any trading being done. Stocks are 
increasing lightly. Cash offerings are 
being bought by elevators, which hope to 
dispose of them later on. Prices on Oct. 
12 showed a lc gain over Oct. 5. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 


bbls activity 
Oat, Ge8O sccacecisavisicess 33,990 91 
Previous week .......2.s+. 33,005 90 
eS PN errrrer Tr 26,760 72 
TWO YOOTS ABO .ccccececes 22,330 61 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


——Amber durum—— -——Durum— 


Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
3.... 114% @126% 114% @125% 113% 112% 
5.... 116% @1283%, 114% @127% 115% 114% 
6.... 120% @122% 118% @131% 119% 118% 
7.... 118% @120% 116% @129% 117% 116% 
8.... 118%@130% 116%@128% 118% 116% 
9.... 119% @133% 117% @132% 119% 117% 


10... 124% @138% 122% @137% 124% 122% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 10, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000's omitted) : 
r——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ....1,156 4,731 573 1,291 3,644 267 
Durum ...2,685 2,740 604 1,419 2,663 673 
WER ocs ena BOS 38 .- 188 100 
Bonded ... 10 655 . 42 a 


Totals ..3,851 7,638 1,292 2,710 6,495 1,040 
COPM sccse 9° 61 2 os ee 


GOR sss0% 816 1,182 121 957 974 
Bonded.. és es 21 oe ee ee 

er ae 518 3,168 387 315 3,335 396 
Bonded.. ry 14 4 ee 54 es 

Bariey .... 424 675 137 615 1,625 119 


Bonded.. .7 62 4 ee 141 oe 
Flaxseed ..1,028 1,170 592 6583 862 195 


NOTES 


E. M. White, of the White Grain Co., 
is in Kansas City attending the annual 
meeting of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators on Oct. 12 were 30,033,000 bus. 
If it were not for the fact that receipts 
are light, there would be fear of an 
embargo. 

While shipping of grain is light, the 
rate continues to stiffen. Charters are 
now made at 2%4c bu for wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, an advance of Yc. It is 
reported that boats to take on cargoes 
at once and carry them until spring have 
been taken at 7c bu. 


The members of the terminal grain 
committee acting with the American 
Railway Association arrived from Min- 
neapolis on Oct. 6 to discuss the grain 
movement with Duluth grain men. It 
was agreed that the situation was right- 
ing itself, and within a few days receipts 
would fall off to a point where they 
would no longer be troublesome. 


For no apparent reason on the surface, 
rail shipments of flour and millfeed show 
a substantial reduction. In fact, the 
quantity moved out is just about one 
half of what it was several weeks ago. 
Receipts, on the other hand, are larger, 
resulting in the piling up of stocks here 
awaiting boat shipment to the East. It 
appears that the trade wants supplies 
readily available when required. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 


With a satisfactory condition existing 
in the flour market so far as local mills 
are concerned, Montana flour prices have 
been held steadily at $9.30 bbl for the 
past fortnight. Demand is reported good. 
Millers are well pleased with the results 
from the wheat of the .1925 crop, and ex- 
press confidence that this will be one of 
their best years. All plants are at pres- 
ent operating at full capacity. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10: patent $9.30 bbl, and first 
clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 


Montana’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture has named a committee to make a 
selection of grains to be sent as the state’s 
exhibit at the International Hay and 
Grain Exposition to be held in Chicago. 

Moisture records for northern Mon- 
tana for September were smashed — 
the month just passed. - The fields an 
roads are wetter than they have been at a 
similar season for at least two decades. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND BREAD TRUSTS 

President Coolidge has not asked for 
any report dealing with the merging of 
baking companies, but has kept himself 
posted on developments so far as they 
have been reported in the public press. 
However, he expects the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to take whatever action is necessary, 
if there has been violation of law. He 
expects them to do that without any spe- 
cial instructions from him. 

The President holds that the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws is clearly 
defined by statute. He feels that he is 
not required to lead any crusade to check 
illegal combinations of capital. It is 
stated, however, that in the case of an 
emergency, he would not hesitate to act. 
It would only be where there was uncer- 
tainty as to power that either the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission would seek executive advice. 

White House spokesmen were recently 
asked about the situation in the Federal 
Trade Commission. Two members of that 
body have made public the complaint 
filed against the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, despite the rule of secrecy im- 
posed by the three majority members. 
The commission had been empowered by 
a resolution of Congress to investigate 
the proposed “bread trust.” It was point- 
ed out on behalf of the President that 
such resolutions cannot have at any time 
the force of law, because they cannot 
either enlarge, curtail or control the 
powers of the board. Those powers are 
outlined in the organic act. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have played a very 
material part in changing earlier con- 
structions of the antitrust law. Possibly 
the greatest change in this connection was 
that in the now famous “cement trust” 
case. The lower courts had decided that 
so-called “social” meetings of leaders in 
certain industries, which later were 
turned into exchanges of ideas with sub- 
sequent understandings regarding prices, 
were illegal and violated the antitrust 
law. The Supreme Court reversed this 
position. Certain Democratic senators 
have insisted that this decision has emas- 
culated the Sherman antitrust law. ; 

It can be stated, on the highest author- 
ity, that the bread baking combine is be- 
ing watched by the governmental depart- 
ments directly charged with such work. 
At the same time it can be stated on the 
same authority that the President is not 
taking a hand in it. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


It is learned from the White House that 
the President is watching the situation 
with regard to the possible reconvening 
of the President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence. There has been a suggestion that 
the conference should meet some time 
this month. It is now more likely that if 
it does reconvene at all, it will be merely 


. for the purpose of completing its report. 


It has developed that there is consider- 
able difference of opinion among mem- 
bers of the conference themselves. In the 
meantime, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is interviewing farm leaders and other 
authorities with a view to outlining what- 
ever recommendations are to be made to 
the President. 


CHICAGO BOARD'S ACTION GRATIFYING 


Changes in the rules of the Chicago 
Board of Trade were greeted with the 
utmost approval by high officials of the 
government. Similar changes made in 
the rules of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce likewise brought forth praise. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, made a public statement com- 
mending the exchanges, and predicting 
that before long all of the contract mar- 
kets in the country would follow this 
example. 

Last spring Secretary Jardine took the 
stand that it was up to the Chicago Board 


of Trade to clean house. The only al- 
ternative, he said, would be to have the 
government take a hand. Some weeks 
ago, the secretary issued a statement in 
which he expressed the hope that the 
members of the Board of Trade would 
adopt the recommendations for changes 
in the rules as proposed by the mem- 
bers’ program committee. 

When word reached the Department 
of Agriculture that the Board of Trade 
members had, by overwhelming vote, 
adopted the recommendations, the secre- 
tary caused a statement to be issued in 
which he called the action “one of the 
most progressive steps ever taken.” It 
was made clear by him that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would now be able 
to co-operate in a whole-hearted manner 
with the Board of Trade and with the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. He 
particularly commended the granting of 
wide powers to the boards of directors 
with relation to limitation of daily fluc- 
tuations in the market prices of grain 
during emergency periods. The setting 
up of a business conduct committee was 
also commended most heartily. 

“The adoption of this far-reaching 
plan makes it possible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to co-operate ef- 
fectively with the Chicago Board of 
Trade, as I pointed out in urging the 
acceptance of this plan,” he said. “The 
ends contemplated by the grain futures 
act can be most fully reached through 
means of this kind. Laws are most ef- 
fectual when met by sensible, sound co- 
operation on the part of everybody con- 
cerned. I congratulate the Chicago Board 
of Trade on its adherence to this princi- 
ple. -Not the least important effect of 
the action will be the establishment of 
public confidence in the market, the bene- 
fits of which are obvious.” 

The secretary added that he had noted 
“with interest and approval” the adop- 
tion of a similar plan by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


RAILWAYS PRESENT CASE FOR INCREASE 


Now that the western railroads have 
presented their arguments in favor of in- 
creased freight rates, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission plans a series of hear- 
ings throughout the West and Middle 
West where shippers, state commissions 
and all others interested may present 
their case. The Commission’s inquiry in- 
to the rate structure, as ordered by Con- 
gress, and its inquiry into revenues in 
the western district, are being conducted 
jointly. 

Hearings are to be held in Chicago, 
starting Oct. 26. At that time certain 
railroad officials will be cross-examined. 
Other hearings are scheduled as follows: 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 9; San Francisco, 
Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 30; Dallas, 
Texas, Dec. 7; Kansas City, Jan. 4. 

The hearings at Kansas City will be the 
concluding ones. If time is not sufficient 
at the other points, testimony can be 
completed at Kansas City. Also at that 
city the state commissions will be called 
upon to present their arguments. 

The original rate structure inquiry was 
ordered by Congress with special refer- 
ence to rates on agricultural products, 
particularly with a view to the reduction 
of rates on those products which had suf- 
fered in times of depression. The west- 
ern railroads countered with a petition 
for a general increase in all freight rates. 
For that reason the Commission decided 
to go into both matters at the same time. 

It now appears that it will be impos- 
sible for the railroads to get relief for 
many months. The inquiry is becoming 
much more extensive than was originally 
intended. 


Imports of wheat into the United 
States for consumption on which duty 
was paid, from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12, 1925, 
amounted to only 70,000 bus, while 7,327,- 
000 were imported in 1924, 
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KANSAS CITY 


Continued nervous fluctuation in the 
wheat market is the principal factor in 
restricting flour business. Requirements 
of the trade are mostly filled for the next 
60 days, at least, and this also exerts an 
important influence. Buyers prefer that 
a-definite price trend develop before they 
make additional purchases. 

Sales of Kansas City mills are not over 
80 per cent of capacity, a decline of 75 
per cent in the past three weeks. In- 
terior southwestern mills report trade 
even less active. Quotations at the close 
of last week had made a net advance of 
20c bbl, largely due to higher wheat pre- 
miums. 

Baking Trade——Bakers are more ac- 
tive in the market than any other class. 
Few large orders have been placed re- 
cently, but a considerable volume of busi- 
ness has resulted from the comparatively 
low prices now existing, as buyers have 
made further contracts in order to lower 
average costs. 

Jobbing Tradée:—Yhe irregular prices 
are affecting jobbers and distributors to 
a greater degree than bakers. Jobbers 
are hesitant about buying, and sales that 
are made entail only moderate quantities. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are 
almost uniformly good with Missouri Riv- 
er mills, and operations are practically 
at full time. In Kansas City there is an 
accumulation of directions that insures 

running time for another week, at 
east. The interior Southwest is not ex- 
periencing such activity, and average 
production there is below normal for this 
period. 

Ezport.—Limited sales are being made 
to the West Indies; otherwise, export 
trade is at a standstill. First clear was 
purchased last week by Cuba and Porto 
Rico at $6, bulk, Kansas City. Central 
America would not pay more than $5.75, 
and millers refused to sell at that price. 
Mexican inquiry fell away because of 
heavy stocks in that country. Hard win- 
ters are 80c out of line with European 
markets. The unsteady fluctuation of 
grain values has apparently shaken the 
confidence of all export buyers. 

Clears and Low Grades.—With in- 
creased production and restricted ex- 

rt outlets, millers are having more dif- 

Ity in disposing of these grades. Do- 
mestic channels offer a fair demand, but 
low prices are needed to obtain the busi- 
ness. Fair buying of stuffed straight is 
reported from some sources. 

Prices —Quotations, Oct. 10, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $7.85 
@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.35@8.10; straight, 
$7.05@7.80; first clear, $6.35@6.70; sec- 
ond clear, $5.90@6.20; low grade, $5.45 
@5.70. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 12 REPRESENTATIVE 
MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
hy 


bhis bbis tivity 

Oct. 4-10 ....... 372.960 194.859 51 
Previous week .. 373.560 208.938 56 
Year ago ....... 365;010 88.105 78 
) years ago... 323.610 222,922 68 
average (same week).... 73 

(same week)..... 17 


‘Ten-year a 





WICHITA 


Oct. 4-10 : . 65,700 25,396 38 
Previous week .. 65,700 30,671 46 
WOOP GOD caccsce 65,700 69,774 90 
Two years ago... 64,620 40,800 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
SSS | ees 47,400 37,933 80 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,094 57 
VWOOr ABO ...ces- 47,400 43,883 92 
Two years ago.. 47,400 34,950 73 
SALINA 
Oct. 4-10 .... 45,000 27,238 60 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,275 60 
WOO? BOO... -ccaes 46,200 32,238 70 
Two years ago.. 46,200 18,709 41 
ATCHISON 
Bet, . Ge8O c.c0.08:0% 29,400 23,490 79 
Previous week .. 30,000 28,421 98 
OMAHA 
ae |) eee 27,300 23.329 85 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,668 83 
Year ago ....... 27,300 24,961 91 
Two years ago... 23,100 23,182 100 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 

ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 

7,110 bbls last week, 22,468 in the pre- 

vious week, 85,581 a year ago and 27,466 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 





DORs SaED. cocccecoesecccssccecevecvess 54 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3 83 
eS SAS rrreer ee eeereeeEren is 82 
Te GUE hn 6.6 500 6 ow d.0 easton bc ewrisecs 65.8 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 14 fair, and 56 
quiet. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Oct. 10: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.55@1.70, No. 2 $1.54@1.70, No. 3 $1.52 
@1.69, No. 4 $1.50@1.66; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.63@1.67, No. 2 $1.68@1.66, No. 3 
$1.62@1.65, No. 4 $1.61@1.62. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 10, with comparisons: 

r——Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 20,475 16.900 140.075 141,700 

Wheat, bus 718.200 2,327,400 552,150 1,513.350 

Corn, bus.. 107,500 82,500 226,250 77.500 


Oats, bus.. 273.700 365,500 94,500 46,500 
Rye, bus... 8,800 6,600 3.300 8.800 
Barley, bus 16,500  ...... 6.500 1,300 
Bran, tons. 760 2.160 6,900 5.160 


Hay, tons.. 6,772 10,320 2,244 2,736 


NEW OKLAHOMA-TEXAS TARIFFS 


New rate schedules ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission last sum- 
mer to apply on shipments of grain and 
grain products from Oklahoma points in- 
to Texas became effective Oct. 12. The 
new tariffs are instituted to break down 
a freight wall which the Commission con- 
tended was in existence around the Texas 
border, hampering Oklahoma and Kansas 
millers who sought southern business. 
The reduction means a saving of as much 
as 35c bbl on flour moving from some 
Oklahoma points into Texas. 

The Commission ordered the railroads 
to publish rate schedules on a strict mile- 
age basis throughout Oklahoma. Kansas 
millers will protest the new charges, how- 
ever, if the mileage basis is allowed to 
stop at the Oklahoma-Kansas border. 

The new rates will hurt Texas mills 
chiefly. They will assist Oklahoma mills 
in Texas territory, but will tend to raise 
wheat prices, which would be a handicap 
on eastern and southeastern business. 
The same is true if the mileage basis is 
extended to Kansas. 


ADJUSTMENT IN WHEAT PREMIUMS 


The action of wheat premiums last 
week placed interior southwestern mills 
in a better position than they have been 
occupying recently. With the higher 
prices they are able to obtain for their 
millfeed, interior plants now have an ad- 
van over Missouri River mills on 
sales to some southern territories. 


Wheat premiums advanced 4c bu in 
Kansas City, and declined 2@8c in the 
country. At the worst points, country 
mills are still about 3@4c out of line. 
Feed prices in the interior are $1@2 ton 
higher than the Missouri River basis. 

NOTES 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City manager 
for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
and manager of the Radial Warehouse 
Co., Kansas City, is in Miami, Fla., on 
business. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City. manager 
for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York, will return Oct. 16 from a 10- 
day stay in Miami, Fla., where he owns 
some property. 

E. P. Mitchell, manager of the Kansas 
City plant of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
left last week for Minneapolis to visit the 
general offices of his company. He will 
be away about a week. 

The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will be held the 
day prior to the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation, which will be about 
the middle of November. 


Shipments of flour and feed from south- 
western mills to Central Freight Associa- 
tion and trunk line territory during Au- 
gust were 655,559 bbls, compared with 
729,121 in July and 938,785 in August, 
1924, 

The first killing frost of the season was 
reported over Kansas and Missouri late 
last week. It is expected to advance the 
harvesting of corn, and did no damage 
of consequence to feed crops. Rains 
which preceded the low temperatures de- 
layed wheat seeding in the Southwest. 


The general offices of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. will be moved from the New York 
Life Building to the sixth floor of the 
Huntziger Building, Kansas City, on 
Oct. 24. This will bring them consider- 
ably closer to the Board of Trade, which 
is directly across the street from the new 
location. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, at- 
tended the hearing in Chicago, Oct. 13, 
on the application by Minnesota mills for 
a 2c reduction in their lake-and-rail 
rate to the East, through Milwaukee. Mr. 
Topping offered testimony opposing the 
reduction. 

The present situation in the East is dis- 
couraging, according to J. Juul, sales 
manager for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, who recently re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip through 
New England. Market conditions make 
it difficult to make sales in that territory 
satisfactory to either the buyer or to the 
seller. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has appointed Marvin Mc- 
Mullen as its representative in Ohio ter- 
ritory. Mr. McMullen was formerly in 
business as a broker at Sikeston, Mo., 
specializing in export trade, but aban- 
doned that because of the discouraging 
outlook for foreign shipments of flour 
from the United States. 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned early this week from Pickney- 
ville, Ill., where he has been since shortly 
after the close of the annual meeting of 
the New England Bakers’ Association at 
Swampscott, Mass. J. B. M. Wilcox, 
general sales manager of the company, 
who was also at the meeting, is still in 
the northeastern states. 

A car of soft white wheat was re- 
ceived at Kansas City last week from 
Reardan, Wash., 1,700 miles from Kan- 
sas City. The grain carried a rate of 
6542c cwt. The unusual price structure 
of the grain markets this year has caused 
wheat to move to the Southwest from 
Washington, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
northwestern Nebraska, Iowa and IIli- 
nois. Millers are forced to watch yields 
closely on this wheat. 

Reopening of the Bulte plant of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., announced for 
Oct. 19, will allow a truer condition to be 
reflected in the percentage of activity 
figures for Kansas City than has been 
the case since it was closed late in 1923. 
Since then, it has always been considered 
in the Kansas City capacity, and since it 
was not in operation, this has made the 
production each week appear smaller in 
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FIGURING IT CLOSE 
One day last week a local miller, 
in making up a price to be quoted 
to a fairly large bakery buyer, took 
his wheat cost at the very lowest 


possible figure, allowed the highest 
possible estimated return from 
feed sales and reckoned his prob- 


able returns from clear flour at 
something better than the current 
market. To this he added 45c bbl 
for conversion. He received no 
reply to his offer, but two or three 
days later was asked to submit 
new prices. 

On checking his previous figures 


he discovered that he had reckoned 
his yield on 4.33 bus wheat instead 
of 4.55. This made a difference of 


35c in his price, but he still did not 
get the order. 











relation to total capacity than it really 
was. The mill, which has a daily capacity 
of 1,850 bbls, has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and reconditioned. 


SALINA 

The flour trade is only fair. Large or- 
ders are scarce. Shipping instructions 
are moderately active. Very little wheat 
is moving as prices are unsatisfactory to 
farmers. Short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, sold on Oct. 8 at $8.10 
@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.70@8; straight, 
$7.60@7.80. 

* * 

The unexpected death last week of C. 
M. Todd, secretary and treasurer of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was caused 
by a blood clot near the heart, physicians 
announced. He was thought to be mak- 
ing a good recovery from a recent opera- 
tion. His funeral was largely attended. 


ATCHISON 

New bookings total about 50 per cent 
of capacity. The irregular movement of 
the market is responsible for an indiffer- 
ent flour demand. Most buyers are fairly 
well booked for immediate shipment, and 
feel inclined to await further develop- 
ments in conditions before making addi- 
tional purchases. Shipping instructions 
are good. Quotations, bas’s cotton 98's, 
Atchison, Oct. 9: hard wheat, short pat- 
ent $8.30@8.55, straight $8@8.10, first 
clear $6.30@6.55; soft wheat, short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.80, straight $8.20@8.30, first 
clear $7.20@7.40. 

NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president, and E. B. Hack- 
ney, secretary, of the Blair Milling Co., 
spent part of last week in Kansas City. 

Cash wheat premiums were about Ic 
higher last week, but millers are well sup- 
plied and are rather indifferent bidders. 


WICHITA 


Shipping instructions are better, but 
mills report selling just about 50 per 
cent of capacity, and most of this to 
local territory. There is little flour be- 
ing exported. Clears seem to be easier 
than patents. Prices, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Kansas City, Oct. 9: short patent, 
$8.50@8.90 bbl; straight, $8@8.40; clears, 
$7 @7.40. 





NOTES 

R. J. Lester, representative of the 
Kansas Milling Co. in Mexico, was at the 
home office last week. 

B. C. Underhill, western coast repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., was 
at the home office on Oct. 10. 

A meeting of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Club was held in Wichita on Oct. 
8 for a discussion of freight rates. 

A. J. Kelly, of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation, made a business trip 
to northern Oklahoma and Missouri last 
week. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., was in Pocassett, Okla., 
last week, looking after his land inter- 
ests there. 

F. H. Morgan, Little Rock, Ark., rep- 
resentative of the Red Star Milling Co., 
has been transferred to the Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of H. E. Sommers. 

There was no session of the Wichita 
Board of Trade on Oct. 12, when the an- 
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nual Columbus Day golf tournament was 
held. Prizes included sacks of flour from 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Red Star Milling Co. and the Im- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation. 

R. B. Waltermire, secretary of the 
Wichita Board of Trade for eight years, 
will resign that position on Jan. 15, 1926, 
and be succeeded by C. B. Rader, now 
secretary of the Denver Grain Exchange. 
The move is being made in order that the 
offices of secretary and traffic commis- 
sioner may be combined. Mr. Walter- 
mire has not announced his plans for 
the future. 

John Novak, export sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., went to Kansas 
City last week to meet A. L, Cardozo, 
of Amsterdam, and T. de Miranda, of 
Hamburg. They remained in Kansas 
City for a few days before coming to 
Wichita. The visitors are of the firm of 
Cardozo & Boekman, flour importers, and 
are representatives of the Kansas Milling 
Co. in Holland and Germany. 


HUTCHINSON 


There was further falling off in flour 
sales last week, the total being under one 
fourth of capacity. Few duller weeks 
have been experienced by Hutchinson 
mills. A fluctuating market and the re- 
fusal of the trade to take hold during 
these gyrations are generally ascribed as 
the cause for the lethargy. 

Due to the difficulty with which ship- 
ping directions are being received, many 
mills of this section have shut down tem- 
porarily and are utilizing the time to 
make minor repairs. Directions are al- 
most as slow as new business. Export 
inquiry and business are totally lacking. 
Quotations, Oct. 10, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.30@8.75 
bbl; straight, $7.90@8.35; first clear, $6.65 
@6.80; second clear, $6.40. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales total about 50 per cent of 
capacity, following a period when book- 
ings ranged from 90 to over 100 per cent. 
Several large jobbers and wholesalers 
have made purchases recently, and buy- 
ers are generally willing to make book- 
ings at present levels, particularly when 
the market shows firmness. Shipping in- 
structions are good, and mills are taking 
all the wheat offered to them. Export 
business is limited, but inquiries from the 
West Indies are better. Quotations, Oct. 
9: soft wheat, short patent $8.90@9.10, 
straight $8.40@8.60, first clear $8@8.20; 
hard wheat, short patent $8.70@8.90, 
straight $8.20@8.40, first clear $8@8.20. 


NOTES 


The Houston, Texas, office of G. M. 
Bush & Co., freight brokers and for- 
warders, is now in charge of C. S. Frost, 
Mr. Bush having returned to Kansas 
City. 

B. W. Whitaker, Sweetwater, Texas, is 
repairing and enlarging the Abilene 
(Texas) Bakery, and announces that 
when it is reopened it will be known as 
the Whitaker Bakery. Mr. Whitaker re- 
cently purchased the plant. 


A permit to construct a_ three-story 
brick and concrete building for a bakery 
at Garland Avenue and Cross Street, 
Little Rock, Ark., has been granted to 
the C. J. Patterson Corporation. It calls 
for an expenditure of $90,000. A. C. 
Jones and George O. Jones, formerly of 
Detroit and Cleveland, who are support- 
ing the enterprise, say that a modern 
plant costing $250,000 will be erected. 





GRAIN STORAGE OF MILLS 
IN SOUTHWEST COMPILED 


Kansas City, Mo.—A compilation just 
completed by the Kansas City office of 


The Northwestern Miller shows that the 


flour mills of Kansas, Nebraska and Ok- 
lahoma have a total grain storage capac- 
ity of 35,508,759 bus, 29,498,983 plant 
storage and 6,009,776 at country stations. 
Kansas claims nearly 24,000,000 bus, or 
slightly more than two thirds of the total 
for the three states. These figures are 
exclusive of mill storage and terminal 
elevators at Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
and do not include any storage operated 
by grain concerns. They refer only to 
home and country station storage of 
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mills which are located within the states 
named, 

Figures showing mill storage at prin- 
cipal towns, storage outside of these 
towns, and country stations operated by 
flour mills, are here given, in bushels: 





KANSAS 
WEN. ke scccccosceedacsvoenee 2,410,000 
SECO Sc cclececcusbadeveneds 1,590,000 
ESS eee 1,450,000 
ON. cesecs iV Ne eaO wees Ode One 1,081,000 
Arkansas City ......... 800,000 
BND 56 a5 60 6000s 004040000082 750,000 
Newton 708,000 
Abilene 665,000 
Atchison wes e@ ee 595,000 
ST ee eee 550,000 
pS Pree errr Tere ee Te 505.658 
CUED 0.6.0 snd cerccravecresvenes 480,000 
Te ak 5-544) 6 eke SOs BOOKS 345,000 
PT -. hae rab hem bee ds Gown 250,000 
I a 55 cece cb aad cede O08 235,000 
DE. .cnccsan ee 0:0 eb5e.oe ees ¢ 225,000 
Sree ere 193,000 
BMGWORWORER ccccccccccnncesesece 158,194 
Re SE seine tis cwerenese scenes 95,000 
Ge WEEE Ak bd cc doassccctesnsecs 6,661,375 


Country stations operated by mills 4,030,076 


Potal 2. ccccccscccccccscvcsceese 23,777,901 


NEBRASKA 
OMARA cacccccesesceccccssecevers 723,678 
Other mille ...cccccccsccccescese 3,651,500 
Country stations operated by mills 677,700 
Dotal wccccccscosescecsesesvecs 6,052,878 
OKLAHOMA 
OCirinhomea Clty ccccvcccvecssvesoe 910,000 
El Reno ...... ° 740,000 
BEE Succcoveae es 225,000 
GUNGP WHT 2c cc cisccecnccvsesses 3,500,980 





Country stations operated by mills 1,302,000 
BOtRL wcccccscccvesseccccsesese 6,677,980 





Flour Production and Movement 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 26, 1925 (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 
29 


Pe eer 2,517 2,775 2,760 
BOB. BB<BD .ccecsvecce 2,733 2,863 2,879 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5....... 2,684 2,604 2,396 
Mews. SelB ceccvececas 2,761 3,091 3,003 
Bent. TEED .sccccccus 3,001 3,215 2,862 
Sept. 20-26 .......... 2,690 3,2 2,903 
July 1-Sept. 26 ...... 32,110 33,892 384,015 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 26, 
bbls— 

TEEPOTER cc ccccivccces 2,249 3,038 3,507 
EPPOTUTE 2 cc cccveseses 0% 1 47 


Wheat, July 1-Sept, 26, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms. .280,000 375,000 330,000 


FERPOFtS .pcicccccccons 21,229 49,474 35,811 
TMPOFtS. oc ce vovcceee 2,053 1,556 3,518 
Ground by mills...... 147,773 155,903 153,067 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 26, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 53,195 91,706 72,930 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.116,656 154,973 136,110 





In the year ended June 30, 1925, agri- 
culture, including forestry, contributed 
51 per cent of the total exports from 
the United States. 
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INFLUENCE OF RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 
ON HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 

There has been much talk of recent 
years of the great changes wrought in 
production and distribution by the in- 
creasing efficiency of the railroads, but 
few concrete figures have been cited. 
These were supplied as to the lumber in- 
dustry in a letter from the president of 
a Kansas City coal aand coke company to 
President Carl Gray of the Union Pa- 
cific, in which the situation was discussed 
as follows: 

“I wonder if you and others in the rail- 
road fraternity know what you are do- 
ing to the manufacturers. It now takes 
10 days to move a car from point of ori- 
gin to destination where formerly it took 
50 days, as the result of which retailers 
throughout the country have been run- 
ning their stocks down to the vanishing 
point, and we find instances where they 
are clubbing together and buying in 
mixed cars to supply their joint require- 
ments. The average retailer in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma is anticipating his 
requirements only 11 days in advance. 
In Texas the rule seems to be seven to 
nine days, in Chicago 12 days to three 
weeks... . 

“It is estimated that during the last 
three years the stocks throughout the 
country have been reduced to such an ex- 
tent that such reduction has been equiva- 
lent to a 12% per cent increase in pro- 
duction of lumber in the United States, 
at least that much more lumber has been 
available than otherwise would have been. 

“Furthermore, this means that approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 have been taken out 
of stock account in the lumber industry 
since 1923.”—Wall Street Journal. 

} % $ 
A PICKLED AGE 

There is one saying in which disbelief 
would invoke black despair. We refer 
to the proverb that there is a silver lining 
to every cloud. Similarly, the gift of 
humor is able to make the greatest dis- 
appointment or wretchedness bearable. 
Much has been heard recently, for exam- 
ple, of preservatives in food, and we need 
not labor the fact that flour has been de- 
scribed as “adulterated” simply because 
improvers have been used in it. “Lucio,” 
in a recent issue of the Manchester 





orphans under the care of Near East Relief in modern Corinth alone, 


Tor children shown in the above picture are a part of the more than 1,000 


near the site of Paul’s ministry. Most of them are under 12 years of age, 
and are not only without fathers and mothers but are without country. They 
represent the seven churches of Asia that were in Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamos, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 

“For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble 
which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above 
strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life: 

“But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the dead: 

“Who delivered us from so great a death, and doth deliver: in whom 


we trust that he will yet deliver us; 
together by prayer for us, that for the gift be- 


“Ye also helpin 


stowed upon us by the means of many persons thanks may be given by 


many on our behalf.” 


II Corinthians 1:8-11. 


Guardian, introduced a pleasant side- 
light into the matter in some verses from 
which the following is extracted: 


“Great Scot! What boric acid 
My tissues must receive! 
But one thing keeps me placid 
And uninclined to grieve— 

A nicely pickled party, 
In my concluding stage 
I ought to reach a hearty 
And well-preserved old age.” 


Thus we meet with consolation, and 
linger in its company. The fear of a 
doddering, senile, helpless old age is re- 
placed with the uplifting thought that it 
will be a “well-preserved” age. “Lucio” 
merits our thanks for his kindly sugges- 
tion, though it might be qualified by a 
distaste for pickling.—Milling (Liver- 
pool). 

$4 
WHITE FLOUR, LONG LIFE 

“The whiter the bread, the sooner 
you're dead,” is the catchy slogan origi- 
nated by the London Daily News in its 
campaign against white flour. This will 
please our friends Dr. Crane, Dr. Cope- 
land, Dr. McCann, et al. 

Let us see how that works out. 

A little more than 50 years ago a new 
machine called a “purifier” was intro- 
duced into the milling process here in 
the United States. Its office was to make 
a whiter flour than had ever been made, 
and more of it from every bushel of 
wheat; consequently, more deadly in its 
effect upon the human species. 8 

Now these same doctors are glorying 
in the fact that statistics prove the child 
of today has an expectation of living 14 
years longer than the child of 50 years 
ago. ‘How are we to reconcile these facts 
with the theories of the doctors referred 
to? Isn’t it more consistent to attribute 
this increased longevity to this whiter 
flour? 

During the last fiscal year the United 
States manufactured some 130,000,000 
bbls of this white flour, consuming, in its 
manufacture, 600,000,000 bus wheat, of 
which some 17,000,000 bbls were exported. 

J. H. Reep, 
$44 
A RYE BREAD STORY 

The Nation’s Business tells the story 
of how Louis Livingston came to Amer- 
ica. He was the grandson of a man who 
operated a windmill in Germany near 
the Russian border. Besides grinding 
rye, the old miller made rye bread. When 
Napoleon and his army swept over that 
country, he espied the windmill and in- 
ferred, with his practical eye, that it 
could be made useful. In fact, feeding 
his army was one of his chief concerns. 
He is said to have remarked that an 
army “marches on its stomach.” He di- 
rected that the mill should be spared, 
and the miller was requisitioned to turn 
out rye bread. Napoleon’s officers were 
well pleased with this, to them, new style 
of bread. 

After a short stay in New York, dur- 
ing which he was fleeced by sharpers, 
Louis Livingston was assisted by rela- 
tives to go to Chicago, where he got a 
job in a bakery and insisted on making 
rye bread. It sold so well that the pro- 
prietor raised Mr. Livingston’s wages 
from $5 a week to $8. The baker’s daugh- 
ter became his bride, and he finally took 
over the bakery. 

His son, Julian, eventually took charge 
of the business. From three wagons he 
increased the delivery department to 300. 
The fourth generation in this baking fam- 
ily continued to be engaged in conducting 
this steadily expanding business until a 
corporation purchased it for $4,000,000— 
$2,000,000 of this being in cash. 

&&& 

It is not permitted to complain of. the 
wind and rain when they hinder business, 
nor is it granted one to bewail heaven 
and earth because of the pain of life— 
Chinese guild precept. 
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CHICAGO 


Complaints of lack of business were 
numerous here last week. The uncer- 
tainty of the wheat market has practi- 
cally checked all buying of flour, and 
business js limited. Many buyers took 
on large amounts some weeks ago at 
much higher levels, and are not disposed 
to make additional purchases. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Sales of this 
flour are scattered and in small amounts. 
The only encouraging feature is that 
shipping instructions are coming in fair- 
ly well. Apparently the larger mills 
have had their fill of cutting, as several 
of them are advancing their prices. 
However, there still are many anxious to 
accumulate bookings, and they seem 
willing to sacrifice values. 

Hard Winter Flour—There is very 
little interest in flour from the South- 
west. Scattered sales of small amounts 
are reported, but no big lots are being 
bookea, as the larger users have enough 
contracted for to last for the balance 
of the year. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Business is very 
light. Buyers say that offerings of sott 
wheat flour are more plentiful now than 
they were led to believe they would be 60 
days ago. At that time they were told 
sott wheat flour would be hard to get 
and, consequently, many contracted tor 
large lots at prices mucn higher than the 
present levels. 

Rye Flour.—The quiet demand con- 
tinues, and business is confined to scat- 
tered sales of single car lots. Most buy- 
ers have their requirements cgvered, and 
shipping instructions are coming in at a 
fairiy good rate. ‘The local output to- 
taled 8,000 bbls last week, the same as in 
the previous week. White was quoted, 
Oct. 10, at $4.40@4.70 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.80@4.50, and dark $3.75(@4.10. 
Durum.—Since the heavy buying a 
week ago, demand has fallen ott consid- 
erably, iast week’s sales being limited to 
scattered small lots. Many macaroni 
manufacturers covered their require- 
ments a week ago, but some did not 
load up as they usually do at this time of 
year, and good sales are expected if 
the market advances. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Oct. 10, at 3%@8%c lb, 
bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34%4,@3%c; fancy 
duurm patent, 34,.@3%c. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, vusis Unicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 10: spring top 
atent $7.80@8.30 bbl, standard patent 
7.55@7.95, first clear $6.40@7.10, sec- 
ond ciear $4.15@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.30, 95 per cent patent 
»7.50@7.95, straight $7.40@7.75, first 
clear $6.20@6.65; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.30, standard patent $7.40 
@8, straight $7.25@7.75, first clear $6.70 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 4-10 ......6.- 40,000 38,000 
Previous week . 40,000 39,000 97 
Year ago ......... 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market is featured by 
extremely light receipts and firm pre- 
miums. The only sale reported last week, 
apart from trades in durum wheat, was a 
lot of No, 1 hard at a basis of 7c over 

. other transactions were 
wheat out of store, and consisted main- 
' ly of hard winters and springs. 


17c over. Most of the receipts last week 
consisted of durum wheat. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were nominally 
19@22c over December, No. 2 red 18@ 
22¢ over, No. 3 red 16@l17c over; No. 1 
hard 6@10c over, No. 2 hard 5@7c over, 
No. 3 hard 2@4c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 8@20c over, No. 2 dark 5@15c over, 
No. 1 northern 5@15c over. 


CASH RYE 

Cash rye remained about unchanged. 
Demand was quiet, and few sales were 
reported. ‘There was, however, steady 
loading out of store of rye going to mills. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Oct. 10, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
19 19 9 


25 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls..... 265 290 192 218 
Wheat, bus.... 498 1,825 556 3,650 
Corn, bus...... 790 2,499 1,049 1,273 
Oats, bus...... 600 3,282 886 535 
Rye, bus....... 13 104 68 1,008 
Barley, bus.... 352 570 76 78 

NOTES 


There was no session of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Columbus Day, Oct. 
12. 

A. Johannessen, of the Norwegian food 
commission, Oslo, Norway, was in Chica- 
go last week. 


F. C. Yerges, of the Enterprise Roller 
Mills, Reeseville, Wis., was a recent visi- 
tor to this market. 


D. D. Davis, secretary of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, recently visited 
the Chicago headquarters of his company. 


The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, Chicago, 
will hold its next meeting at the Univer- 
sity Club on Oct. 22, at which time of- 
ficers will be elected. 


Mr. Hattersley, of the Ziebold Flour 
Mill, St. Louis, was in Chicago last week 
visiting his concern’s local representative, 
William Cowan & Co. 


J. U. Crosby, sales manager of the 
manufactured feed department of the J. 
J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a business trip to Ohio. 


C. L. Grandy, traveling sales executive 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned to the mill, Oct. 9, after 
spending a few weeks in this territory. 


Dr. O. C. Foreman, Chicago, a director 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., attended 
a directors’ meeting at the headquarters 
of that company at New Ulm, Minn., on 
Oct. 10. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is at In- 
dianapolis this week. He has charge of 
the Federation’s booth at the health food 
show held in connection with the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. 


W. P. Ronan, flour broker, H. N. 
Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase Co., Carl 
Mueller, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
and M. Lee Marshall, of the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, left Oct. 7 for Kan- 
sas City to take part in a golf tournament 
held there over the week end. 


MILWAUKEE 


Compared with the relatively brisk ac- 
tivity of the latter part of September, 
business so far in October has been light. 
While a large number of customers placed 
orders for quick shipment last week, the 
usual business for 60- to 90-day shipment 
has been lacking. With the first stiffen- 
ing of wheat prices, mills marked up flour 
limits about 30c bbl, and this has been 
rather out of line with buyers’ views. 

The call for spring patent is such that 
local mills are operating at the best rate 
in nearly three years’ time, with pros- 
7 yo for a continuance of this condition. 

any customers are taking advantage of 


the situation by getting the relatively 
cheap flour into their warehouses, while 
smaller orders for prompt and near-by 
delivery also help to swell the total. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 10: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.25@8.85 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.35, first clear $6.50@ 
7.25, and second clear $4.50@5.10, in 98-Ib 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Business in winter patent is restricted 
by its relatively high price. Local mills 
are asking as much for Kansas as for 
spring patent, and outside mills are not 
inclined to do much shading. However, 
there is less complaint heard of price cut- 
ting than usual at this period, and the 
senliment all along the line seems to be 
that flour is cheap at the present price. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.95@8.85, straight 
$7.80@8.30, and first clear $6.50@6.95, in 
98-lb cottons. 

A fair degree of activity is noticeable 
in the rye flour market, but the recent 
advance has tended to discourage buying 
beyond imperative needs. The best de- 
mand is for pure white, with straight in 
fair request. Most mills have sold as 


-much flour as a year ago, but some com- 


plain that their best customers have held 
off. There is very little call for export 
shipment, which has a depressing effect. 
Foreign buyers are not willing to pay the 
price, although this is relatively low. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: fancy patent $4.75@ 
4.90 bbl, pure white $4.70@4.80, straight 
$4.40@4.50, pure dark $4.10@4.25, and 
ordinary dark $3.95@4.15, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eC . Seeerereny 12,000 9,400 79 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,200 77 
Wet. GOD cccc vie’ 12,000 5,000 42 
Two years ago .... 12,000 5,000 42 
Three years ago ... 16,000 10,200 64 
Four years ago .... 24,000 18,570 66 
Five years ago.... 24,000 3,180 17 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 10, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 12,390 8,520 
Wheat, bus.. 148,400 148,400 11,000 198,975 
Corn, bus.... 74,000 148,000 221,824 290,203 
Oats, bus.... 182,250 748,000 289,927 385,403 
Barley, bus.. 249,480 356,800 47,258 167,974 
Rye, bus..... 7,550 87,707 
Feed, tons... 3,340 2,137 

A light movement and a good demand, 
with higher futures, sent cash grain 
prices uniformly upward last week. Clos- 
ing quotations, Oct. 10: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.56@1.67, No. 1 
hard winter $1.51@1.53, No. 1 red winter 
$1.58@1.60, No. 1 durum $1.21@1.23; No. 
2 rye, 825%4@83'4c; No. 3 white oats, 391 
@40c; malting barley 65@79c, pearling 
78@79e. 

NOTES 


Trading on ‘change was suspended 
Monday, Oct. 12, Columbus Day. 


A license as a foreign corporation to 
do business in Wisconsin has been issued 
to the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
Julius Riemenschneider, 1816 Walnut 
Street, Milwaukee, is designated as agent. 


Thomas Swan, Mukwonago, Wis., a 
pioneer grain and feed merchant of south- 
ern Wisconsin, died, Oct. 6, at the age of 
75 years. A son, Lester Swan, has been 
in active charge of the business for sev- 
eral years. 


Stocks of flour in Milwaukee mills and 
public warehouses on Oct. 1 were 16,905 
bbls, compared with 19,889 on Sept. 1, 
and 54,651 on Oct. 1, 1924. On the same 
day in 1923 stocks were 25,226, and in 
1922, 123,493. 


John W. Engler, a floor representative 
on ‘change of the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, has resigned to 
engage in other business, and is succeed- 
ed by John J. Hudson, who has been 
elected a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 


John W. Jouno, secretary of the Dona- 
hue-Strattos Co., millfeeds and screen- 
ings, and mavi.ver of its feed department, 
was elected tay :rember of the executive 
committee of thr English Evangelical 
Lutheran Charet. o* ‘he Northwest, at 
the annual couvcutlicn seld at Racine, 
Wis., last weei. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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FIBER CONTENT OF GRAY 
SHORTS MAY BE FIXED 


Cuicaco, Irt.—A. P. Husband, see. 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, announces that Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, has accepted 
an invitation to address the Association 
of Feed Control Officials at its annual 
meeting which will be held at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Oct. 29-0, 
Mr. Anderson will speak on the first day 
of the convention, and will also be pres- 
ent at all open sessions. This meeting 
should be of considerable importance to 
millers, as the association doubtlessly will 
consider for final adoption the maximum 
fiber standard for gray shorts, which has 
been fixed tentatively for the last two 
years at 5.5 per cent. The Federation 
committee on feedstuffs, and millers who 
are interested in this product, contend 
that a maximum fiber standard of not 
less than 6.5 per cent is necessary in or- 
der to be commercially efficient. 

Dr. E. E. Werner, technical adviser to 
the Federation, will also be present at 
this convention, and Mr. Husband hopes 
that all members of the Federation com- 
mittee on feedstuffs will attend. A 
number of millers have for years made it 
a point to attend these conventions and 
meet the feed control officials of the va- 
rious states and of the federal govern- 
ment. In view of the importance of the 
subjects to be discussed, it is hoped by 
Federation officials that there will be a 
large number of millers present. 

Mr. Husband advises that millers in- 
terested in the maximum fiber standard 
of gray shorts, who cannot attend, may 
present their views by letter to any 
member of the Federation’s committee 
on feedstuffs. This committee consists 
of A. R. Kinney, chairman, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; W. 
V. Hamilton, William Hamilton & Son, 
Inc., Caledonia, N. Y; C. M. Jackman, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; D. 
G. Lowell, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; G. W. Ziebold, 
Waterloo (IIll.) Milling Co. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS RE-ELECT 
ALL THEIR OLD OFFICERS 


Cuicaco, Inx.—At the closing session 
of the twenty-first annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, held at the Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Oct. 5-7, all of the officers and 
directors were re-elected for the en- 
suing year, as follows: president, Joseph 
Poehlmann; vice president, C. L. Soren- 
sen; secretary, J. W. Pinzer; treasurer, 
Joseph T. Fischer. Directors: Frank 
Kullman, Erwin Hoffmann and W. A. 
Rose. 

This convention was featured by a 
larger attendance of bakers than at pre- 
vious gatherings, and also by discussions 
on the recent large bakery consolida- 
tions by Fred Zimmerman, secretary of 
the state of Wisconsin. He gave a most 
forceful address on conditions arisin 
from the enormous consolidations, an 
also from the growth of chain stores. 
The consensus of opinion of practically 
all present was that one of the best 
means to check the effects of the large 
combinations’ methods of distribution 
was to use the effective weapon of edu- 
cating the public to the use of highest 
quality bakery products only, and the 
importance of maintaining independent 
merchants in the various communities. 
As a start in this direction, the associa- 
tion will print in pamphlet form an ad- 
dress made by Charles Kremer, of Mil- 
waukee, before the retail merchants of 
Wisconsin at Oshkosh last August, which 
will be distributed to the housewives and 
the public. 

The association decided to conduct its 
model bakery and school at the Wiscon- 
sin state fair grounds for another year, 
and also appointed a committee to confer 
with the state department of agriculture 
regarding the state buying part of the 
equipment, in order to make this a per- 
manent exhibit. A committee was @ 
pointed to work in conjunction with t 
industrial committee, in the preparation 
of some permanent scheme of apprentice- 
ship. 

The next convention will be held at 
Racine. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying is light, and little inter- 
est is shown except for purchases for 
immediate needs. Fairly heavy buying 
on the lower levels of the recent break 
in wheat prices had been anticipated, but 
the reaction came before the trade made 
up its mind that the low point had been 
reached, and it has been difficult for mills 
to close business on the upward swing. 

Shipping Instructions—A marked im- 
provement occurred in the receipt of 
shipping instructions, and the output of 
St. Louis mills for the week ending Oct. 
10 was 67 per cent, a gain of 15 per cent 
over the preceding week. The output of 
outside mills, sales of which are con- 
trolled in St. Louis, remained steady at 
52 per cent. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There is compara- 
tively little change in the sale of soft 
wheat flour from one week to another. 
Since the first of the crop year the south- 
ern trade has bought on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Stocks are not large in that terri- 
tory, but are ample for present needs. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—It is quite evi- 
dent that the baking trade has sufficient 
flour bought to last until Jan. 1 and, con- 
sequently, sales are slow. Price conces- 
sions do not interest buyers, but should 
the market reach a particularly attrac- 
tive level between now and Jan. 1, mill- 
ers anticipate heavier buying. 

Exports.—Foreign trade is very quiet, 
and largely confined to Latin and South 
American markets. But even there Ca- 
nadian competition is difficult to meet, 
and millers see little prospect of relief 
for this situation. Continental and Unit- 
ed Kingdom business is almost negligible. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Oct. 10: 
soft winter short patent $7.90@8.25 bbl, 
in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.25 
@7.50, first clear $6.40@6.90; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.60@8, straight $7@ 
7.50, first clear $6.30@6.60; spring first 
patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.75, first clear $6.50@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ho | PEPER ETRE Cee 42,900 67 
Previous week ............ 33,100 52 
WORF BHO secccscccccesens 32,200 50 
PWS FORTS GEO ccccercsces 48,600 96 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MOR, Gade sc cckccssciveorsis 44,900 52 
Previous week ............ 45,500 52 
.... errr Tree 46,400 53 
Two years ABO .....ccesee 54,400 70 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat of good milling quality is 
in demand, but little interest is shown in 
common or garlicky descriptions. Sound, 
hard milling wheat is scarce and want- 
ed. Receipts last week were 151 cars, 
against 196 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Oct. 10: No. 2 red, $1.75 bu; No. 3 
red, weevily, $1.68; No. 1 hard, $1.55; No. 
2 hard, $1.55. 


HONORS ITS SALESMEN 


Each year, at the annual conference of 
the Ralston Purina Co., salesmen who 
have sold their quota for the preceding 
year are honored by admittance to the 
Gold Club, each such salesman being giv- 
en $100 in gold and honored in other ways. 
At this year’s conference, recently held 
in St. Louis, 115 men were admitted to 
the club. 

The company also recognizes men who 
have been in its employ for five years and 
multiples thereof. This year Henry H. 
Woods, of the St. Louis district, who has 
been with the company for 25 years, was 
presented with $500 worth of preferred 


stock in the firm, and other men who 
have been with the company for many 
years were also honored. 


NOTES 

V. J. Majechrzak, Lansing, Mich., is 
representing the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co. in that territory. 

The Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis flour 
jobber, formerly located at 217 Cass 
Avenue, is now at 401 Planters’ Building. 

On Oct. 20 the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will hold a special vote 
on the proposal of establishing local 
weights. 

Hermann F. Wright, assistant general 
manager of the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., called on the trade in the central 
states last week. 

George Krapf, baker, Perryville, Mo., 
and president of the Southeastern Mis- 


souri Master Bakers’ Association, is ill at: 


St. Mary’s Infirmary, St. Louis. 

Nearly 75 bakers and allied tradesmen 
left St. Louis Oct. 12 for St. Joseph, Mo., 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association. 

The St. Louis Flour Club will hold its 
first fall meeting at the City Club on Oct. 
21. Following dinner, the members of the 
club will attend the Orpheum Theater. 


Cesar’s Café, 414 Pine Street, known to 
millers and flour men in all sections of 
the country who were in the habit of visit- 
ing St. Louis, is no longer in existence. 

Stanley Christopher, of B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., Kansas City, is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
B. C. Christopher. 

J. A. L. Van der Lande, Deventer, 
Holland, and G. J. L. Van der Lande, 
Buffalo, N. Y., both of Noury & Van 
der Lande, called on the trade in this 
market last week. 

Over 100 millers and grain dealers left 
St. Louis Oct. 11 on a special train for 
Kansas City, where they will attend the 
annual convention of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


D. A. Wilbern, export manager for the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed delegate for the Porto Rico 
chapter of the American Red Cross at 
the annual convention of that organiza- 
tion being held in St. Louis, Oct. 12-15. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Demand for flour was moderate last 
week, but there was a marked increase in 
the sales of semolina. Export trade was 
fair. The grain division of the Board 
of Trade reported having inspected 616 
cars during September, compared with 
923 in August. The details follow: 





Commodity— Inward Outward 
Wheat 22 40 
Corn 98 
Oats 22 
Barley ... 1 
Rye ee 
Mixed feed oats ......... 1 
Wheat screenings ....... 2 

433 161 


After treating, drying, etc: wheat, 11 cars; 
corn, 9; wheat screenings, 2 


Elevator stocks on Oct. 8: wheat, 374,- 
000 bus; corn, 218,000; oats, 25,000; bar- 
ley, 2,000. 

Flour prices, Oct. 8: 


-——Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.85 $8.30 $9.80 
95 per cent 8. 7.90 9.30 
100 per cent ..... . 7.70 8.50 
Cat csvccceces . ° 7.60 8.10 
First clear ... cece et 7.45 





Second clear ..... 6.20 
Semolina, 4%c Ib; ‘corn oan 42. 50 bbl. 
Six of the leading steamship lines that 

serve the tropics report having taken a 

total of 27,757 200-lb bags flour to Latin 

America during the week ended Oct. 8, 

as follows: 


United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,000; 


Santiago, 650; Kingston, 1,200; Colon, 
2,800; Puerto Limon, 500; La Guayra, 
204; Buenaventura, 200; Guayaquil, 3,- 
864; Manta, 100; Guatemala City, 2,269. 

Ward Line: Santiago, 2,500; Manza- 
nillo, 1,575. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,100; Havana, 1,575. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,450; Bluefields, 400; 
Puerto Cortez, 620. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
490; Cienfuegos, 450; Bluefields, 410. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,030; Cienfue- 
gos, 255. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Oct. 8, compiled from manifests filed at 
the customs house: 


Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam ...1,800 Las Palmas ... 2,350 
Antwerp ...... 900 Manta......... 100 
Bathurst ...... 320 Manzanillo .... 1,575 
Bluefields ..... 2,026 Wyre 22 ccc ewe 200 
Buenaventura. . 840 Panama City .. 260 
COPMOR ccscess 20 Paramaribo ... 5,380 
Cienfuegos .... 705 Petit Goave ... 500 
GD bad n'e ee 2,300 Port au Prince. 875 
Copenhagen .. 400 Pointe-A-Pitre.. 1,675 
Fort de France > 1,520 Progreso ...... 770 
Frontera ...... 100 Puerto Barrios... 502 
Grenada ....... 150 Puerto Limon.. 500 
Guatemala City. 3,469 Rotterdam ....14,425 
Guayaquil ..... 3,864 Santiago ...... 2,850 
Havana ....... 6.105 Sekondi ....... 300 
Kingston ...... cl . . aareeee 16 
La Ceiba ..... 1,898 Vera Cruz ..... 1,650 
La Guayra..... 204 


In addition to the above, 8,956 bus 
wheat cleared for Tampico, 3,333 for 
Vera Cruz.and 200 for Havana; also 400 
bags bran for La Ceiba. 

The rice market remained quiet and 
prices firm last week. Lady Wright 
fancy was reported sold at 7@7¥,c Ib. 
In the futures market, October, Novem- 
ber, December and January were 1@2 
points higher on bids. The following fig- 
ures were posted at the Board of Trade 
on Oct. 8: 

Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 


Season to Oct. 8 .......... 256,784 43,815 
Same period, 1924 ........ 294,876 44,774 
Sales— 
Geaees . b8- Geb. Boon 66.cas 55,189 164,693 
Same period, 1924 ........ 37,807 170,790 
NOTES 


W. D. Currie, of the Astoria (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., is visiting the local 
trade. 

A. D. Brubacker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, Ill., was a recent visitor here. 

C. B. Wenger, of the Sutherland Flour 
Mills Co., Cairo, Ill., was recently in New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge for a few 
days. 

K. B. Harrison, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a trip through 
Lou'siana and Missisippi, calling on 
bakers. 

San Roman, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
has written from Mexico, where he is on 
a business trip, that conditions are very 
favorable. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers of flour continue to take only 
small lots, as most of them expect lower 
prices. Mills are firm in their offers, and 
quotations were practically unchanged 
last week. General business continues 
fairly satisfactory, but movement to the 
consumer is only of a routine nature. 
Declining cotton prices tend to discour- 
age buying. Jobbers are having better 
collections, but movement is rather light. 

Large distributors and consumers are 
well protected with contracts, and show 
no disposition to take on more. The 
blending trade has had a good business 
since Oct. 1, but reports a slowing down 
within the past few days. Bakers are 
taking only immediate requirements, 
which seem light. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98's f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots, Oct. 10: soft winter 
short patents $8.95@9.55, standard pat- 
ents $8.25@8.75; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.20@8.50, standard patents $7.75@ 
8; spring wheat short patents $9@9.10, 
standard patents $8.70@8.90; western 
soft patents, $8.25; Colorado semihard 
patents, $7.75. 

NOTES 

S. P. Wallingford, Wichita, Kansas, 
visited the Merchants’ Exchange last 
week. 

H. A. Jacobson, Alabama representa- 
tive of the local office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was here recently. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
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THE PESSIMIST 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Probably this letter comes nearer 
indicating the attitude of flour buyers 
generally than anything we have seen up 
to date. It is offered you without com- 
ment. The letter in its entirety follows: 

“Your letter 24th received. Have noted 
all you say. Wheat has gone lower since 
you wrote the letter (1.41). Have no- 
ticed that Russia will possibly be able 
to supply all that is needed in Europe. 
If so, what will the United States do with 
their surplus wheat, that is if we have a 
surplus. We do not pretend to know, but 
we certainly expected millers would have 
some knowledge of wheat conditions. Yet 
it really seems that the best of them have 
just given over this bit of knowledge to 
the market manipulators to keep and 
manage daily for them. We are sick and 
tired of statistics gotten out by govern- 
ment or private. You just cannot de- 
pend on them; they are worthless. We 
are Selling flour right along, getting from 
under on what we already have. May or 
may not buy again before December or 
when we think conditions are such that 
we can buy intelligently. 

“Onto MILier.” 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We do not altogether agree with 
you in your argument, since it is impos- 
sible for a miller to sell a contract for 
flour, buy an option contract to cover, 
and tell what he is doing. As we under- 
stand it, there is no market in the coun- 
try where a soft wheat miller can buy an 
option on soft wheat at a definite price. 
Being pretty close to a domestic basis, 
the farmers in some sections of the coun- 
try seem to be holding red wheat, forc- 
ing a large premium over the Chicago op- 
tion, and in other sections of the country 
are selling wheat close to the Chicago 
option. The result is that there is a dif- 
ference of $1 bbl in prices of flour in 
different territories. 

The buyer of flour does not get the 
cash market on milling wheat, but looks 
at the Chicago option and figures he 
should buy flour based on the Chicago 
option prices, which, up to the last few 
years, he has been doing. Instead of 
jumping on the miller for complaining 
about the premium on milling wheat, it 
seems you would serve the milling inter- 
est to a greater advantage if you would 
advocate the establishment of the Chi- 
cago option market on a milling wheat 
basis, with certain allowances to be made 
on grades of wheat that are not milling 
grades, if acceptable to the buyer. As 
the situation now is, a miller of soft 
wheat has to buy the wheat when he can 
sell the flour. 

Right now some of the mills we repre- 
sent, and with customers in the market 
for flour, are unable -to get wheat, 
whereas there has been a terrific break 
in the Chicago market in the last week, 
with milling wheat bringing a premium 
of 25c over the option, which is one of 
tne widest spreads we have ever had. 
Did this feature of it ever occur to you? 

Ww. C 


. C. Scorrt, 
W. C. Scott & Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nore: To raise the grade requirement 
on contract wheat would necessarily pro- 
portionately reduce the supply of leat 
available for delivery, and result in fre- 
quent congestion in grain markets. Auto- 
matic “corners” would be frequent. It is 
this factor which makes it necessary to 
maintain a fairly low level of quality on 
contract grade requirements. It is true, 
as Mr. Scott suggests, that millers would 
prefer to have contract wheat of a mill- 
ing quality, yet in some years this would 
so reduce the amount of deliverable 
wheat that the difficulties created prob- 
ably would outnumber the advanta ape. 
There necessarily is, therefore, a middle 
ground in quality standards for contract 
wheat. 

Eprror Tue NortHwestern Miter. 
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BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL 
THINKS BREAD IS DEAR 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 23.—Bakers and 
millers are very much in the limelight 
this week as the newly formed food coun- 
cil has come to the conclusion that the 

revailing price of 10d per 4-lb loaf of 
saber in London is not justified. It 
states that the loaf, with flour at its pres- 
ent price, ought not to cost more than 
9d when bought at the shop, or 942d de- 
livered at the door of the customer. An 
editorial on the subject appeared in one 
ot the leading daily papers this week, 
and the wickedness of the miller and 
baker in maintaining too high a price for 
bread was enlarged upon and denounced. 

The bakers have taken the attitude that 
they will not reduce the price of bread 
until such action is warranted by the 
price of flour. One of the grievances of 
the bakers is that the co-operative so- 
cieties, but not the private traders, are 
represented on the food council, and the 
former are very much inclined to under- 
sell the latter. The National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers has sent a strong 
protest to the secretary of the food coun- 
cil on the subject. The food council has 
no power to make any forcible reduc- 
tion in the price of bread, but it can stir 
up public discontent by giving the widest 
publicity to its reports. 

It is hard on the bakers that they 
should be chosen for onslaught for, as the 
National Association Review states, beer 
and tobacco form a considerable item in 
the average workingman’s cost of living, 
and huge dividends are being paid on the 
profits made on these two commodities, 
and yet these trades are not attacked. 


DUTCH MILLS STILL CAN 
UNDERSELL IMPORTED FLOUR 


AmsrerpamM, Hoiianp, Sept. 21.—It is 
sad but nevertheless true that imported 
flour is unable to attract any attention 
here nowadays, due to the fact that it 
cannot compete in price with the home 
milled article. 

This year it is obvious that Europe is 
going to be much more independent of 
American supplies than is usually the 
case and, consequently, the interest of 
those in the flour trade is centered main- 
ly in European markets, which this week 
have been easier, while reports from 
America indicate a firmer feeling there. 
As may well be imagined, this does not 
go toward increasing interests in Ameri- 
can flour. 

The movement of various cereals to 
market in Holland has been greater this 
week than for some time, due probably to 
the fact that wet weather has stopped 
field work and farmers have been more 
engaged in threshing their crops, this 
being carried on indoors by the majority 
of the farmers of small holdings. This 
has caused a lower wheat market which, 
in turn, has caused Dutch millers to re- 
duce the price of their flour by 25 Dutch 
eents to the equivalent of $8.20 per 
100 kilos, ex-mill. 

-- Kansas millers meanwhile were solicit- 
ing orders on a basis of $9.60 for their 
patents and, needless to say, this price 
was out of the running. Canadian flours 
‘more in line, and there was one very 
patent on a basis of 
it is 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonnon, Enea., Sept. 23.—Absolutely 
no confidence is being shown in the pres- 
ent level of prices. The main source of 
bullish arguments seems to be America, 
due to traders there being unduly af- 
fected by their own short crop. 

The Wheat Situation—America is in- 
clined to look upon the world’s supplies 
of wheat from too local a point of view. 
On the other hand, perhaps London has 
become too biased by the fact that press- 
ing offers are received daily, not only 
from the normal sources of supply, but 
also from Poland, Denmark, Germany 
and Russia. Although it is believed by 
many that these offers are in the nature 
of propaganda, yet the fact remains that 
quantities of wheat are offered, and this 
must be taken into account when esti- 
mating price levels of the future. 

Additional Bearish Arguments.—The 
very large increase in the continental rye 
crop, the estimated amount showing an 
increase of nearly 30,000,000 qrs, should 
be very carefully appreciated in connec- 
tion with wheat offerings. A large pro- 
portion of the continental population 
prefers rye to wheat as a bread food, and 
this must in itself release an equivalent 
quantity of wheat. Rye on the Chicago 
market is 30c down, compared with a 
year ago, while wheat is 10@15c dearer. 
It must be accepted that, owing to the 
large increase in European wheat crops, 
European requirements will be less than 
in previous years. Competition for 
American and Canadian grain will not 
be so keen, so that, unless the world’s 
wheat shipments fall off still further, 
and through an immediate shortage cre- 
ate a demand, it is difficult to see how a 
price movement in favor of buyers is to 
be prevented. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are only occasionally offered for 
September shipment. Prices range 42s 
8d@48s 3d for October and November 
shipment from seaboard, and 43@44s for 
December. Canadian export patents on 
passage are offered at 45@46s, ex-ship, 
for October, but November shipment of- 
fers are generally 40s 3d, with December 
shipment 9d more. Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flours are not offered. Canadian win- 
ter wheat flours, so-called 90 per cent 
patents, have been sold during the past 
few days at 38s, c.i-f. 

The Australian flour position is un- 
changed. The shipping strike curtails 
freight room. An occasional offer is re- 
ceived asking 42s 6d, c.i.f., but no busi- 
ness is reported. The spot value is 
about 44s 6d, ex-store. 

Home Milled Flour.—There has been a 
further decline of 1s sack in the official 
price for straight run grades, bringing 
the figure now asked to 46s, delivered, 
equal to 41s 6d, c.i.f. October delivery 
is quoted at 45s, November at 44s, and 
December at 43s. 

Home millers, as well as importers, 
have been experiencing a very poor de- 
mand for flour for some time, resulting 
in accumulation of stocks. Short time 
is rather hag which is evidenced 
by the relative scarcity of offals and 
consequent higher prices asked. 

Low Grades.—Minneapolis low grades 
are not offered, as it is understood that 
eastern markets are taking all the pres- 


ent surplus. Argentine low grade flours 
have been offered as high as 24s 64d, c.i.f., 
purchased at 


but today they can 
28s 6d. 
Flour Arrivals —Arrivals of flour con- 


tinue to be very small, quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, being as follows: from 
the United States, Atlantic, 2,905; Can- 
ada, Atlantic, 500; Argentina, 2,488; 
Continent, 20. 

Wheat Prices—There is very little 
change in actual wheat prices, but the 
tendency is in favor of buyers. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for September ship- 
ment sold at 53s, October at 51s 3d, and 
October-November at 50s 6d@50s 10%d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba is offered for 
September shipment at 51s 9d, No. 2 red 
winter, afloat, at 538s 3d, and No. 2 mixed 
durum, October, at 48s 6d. Australian 
wheat, afloat, is offered at 57s. Polish 
wheat has been sold at 47s 6d, and Ger- 
man at 47s 9d. Danish wheat is offered 
at 49s 6d@50s. 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 23—A quiet 
trade is passing in home milled flour, and 
prices are on the downward trend. Of- 
fers are still being made for October and 
November delivery at 2@3s under cur- 
rent values. English top patents are 
offered at 46s@47s 6d per 280 Ibs, ex- 
mill, and straights at 44@45s. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
quiet. A parcel of Manitoba patent sold 
at 42s 9d, c.i.f., prompt seaboard, and 
one of poor quality Australian at 37s, 
cif. Good quality Australian is of- 
fered at 41s, c.i.f. Low grade flours are 
dull and neglected. American second 
clears are quoted at 26s 6d@27s. Argen- 
tine low grade sold at £9 10s, October. 

Wheat.—Quietness still prevails in the 
wheat market; in fact, on some days 
there is practically no demand. The 
large supplies coming into sight in Can- 
ada and the United States have had a 
weakening influence. There has been a 
further decrease in the floating supply, 
which is now only half the size it was last 
year at this time. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, September shipment, sold at 52s 
10%2d qr, and October-November ship- 
ment at 51s, c.i.f., Liverpool. 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Sept. 22.—The 
trade is still very cautious. There ap- 


pears to be a dread that the pool in Can- 
ada will not be able to hold to its price 
intentions, owing to the large receipts at 
Winnipeg. Importers here note that the 
receipts of wheat at that center are five 
times as large as those at the same date 
a year ago. This fact is believed by both 
wheat and flour importers to be a pointer 
to coming difficulties for the wheat pool. 

Australian wheat of the old crop has 
been selling on spot at about 60s qr and 
at about 54s for wheat just about to be 
shipped. For new crop Australian the 


. price is 10s below the spot price for that 


of the old crop. Russian wheat is expect- 
ed in Glasgow shortly in accordance with 
contracts made a few weeks ago. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers’ 
quotations for near at hand old crop de- 
liveries are around 43s 6d, 45s and 47s, 
c.i.f., for the three grades. For Decem- 
ber delivery they are offering 36s, 38s 
and 40s per sack, c.i.f. 

Imported Flour. — Imported flour 
milled from Manitoba wheat is offered 
for September shipment at 44s 6d@45s, 
c.i.f., and- for October at about 40s. 
American winters are 46@48s, Canadian 
winters 41s, and Australian 41s 6d@42s. 
Arrivals are light. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Sept. 21.—New 
flour business is very difficult to obtain. 
There is nothing about prices to tempt 





buyers to operate. Some Canadian mills 
are asking a premium of 6@9d per 280 
lbs for December shipment over October- 
November, and importers are up against 
the cheap offers of English and Scotch 
millers, especially the latter. 

Imported Flour.—For short Manitoba 
patents on passage or near at hand the 
price is 47s, c.i.f., Belfast, and for the 
same flour for October shipment 43s 6d, 
while for November shipment as low as 
43s@43s 3d has been quoted. For ex- 
port patents the price on spot is about 
44s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin. 
For October and November shipment 
41s is asked. There is, however, very lit- 
tle doing to test the market. 

Minneapolis flours have been very good 
value, one popular mark being quoted 
at 44s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, 
for September shipment, 42s for October, 
while for November 6@9d less than these 
figures is being asked. 

Russian Flour Being Sold.—It is very 
difficult, however, to get bakers to op- 
erate, as it is freely reported that good 
Scotch Manitoba patent can be bought 
at 45s, delivered, for November, and 
flour from Russian wheat, guaranteed 
strong and quite equal to any Minne- 
apolis flour, is being offered at even less 
money. Winters have been more in line, 
but it is difficult to do business in them, 
as they have been off the market for so 
long. They are quoted at 44s 6d@45s, 
c.i.f., Belfast. Canadian winters are still 
offered at 37@38s for October shipment, 
and Australian flour of good quality at 
43s, ex-quay, Belfast. 





HOME MILLS GET MOST OF 
THE GERMAN FLOUR TRADE 


Hamesvurc, Germany, Sept. 19.—Owing 
to the much cheaper prices of flours 
milled in Germany, buyers in the in- 
terior of this country are not interested 
in imported flour. There has been some 
interest shown in shipments from Canada 
and the United States during October, 
but the resultant business was very mod- 
erate. If American prices were lower, 
there would undoubtedly be good sales 
made. 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the 
trend of prices, importers are fighting 
shy of buying for November and De- 
cember shipment. 

Quotations are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f: Kansas patents, September- 
October shipment, $9.20@9.30; Manitoba 
patents, September shipment $8.70@8.80, 
October $8.35@8.45, November $8.25@ 
8.30; Canadian patents, September $8.75, 
October $8.10@8.40, November $8.10@ 
8.25. English patents for prompt ship- 
ment 34@38s, and English patent flour 
milled from Manitoba wheat 35s 9d@ 
38s 6d. 


HIGH BREAD PRICES STILL 
MAINTAINED IN GLASGOW 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Sept. 22.—Glas- 
gow has been taking a keen interest in 
the controversy between the London 
bakers’ organizations and the newly 
formed food council. If the council feels 
that there is any call for inquiry into 
London’s 10d loaf, the feeling here is that, 
a fortiori, Glasgow’s 11d loaf should be 
the subject of an examination. 

It is pointed out that Glasgow draws 
her flour from even wider sources than 
London, and ought to be able to offer 
consumers a loaf that is at least no dearer 
than that in the metropolis. But there 
is yet no move on the part of local bak- 
ers, even the big co-operative concern, 
to lower the price. The bakers were slow 
in raising prices, and this fact'is evident- 
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ly their excuse for being tardy in lower- 
ing them. 

The position on the Clyde is serious, 
and it is said that big employers in other 
trades, who find it necessary to cut wages, 
criticize the bakers for maintaining high 
wages for their operatives and making 
no haste to help in easing the cost of liv- 
ing for other classes of workers. 





~ LACK OF RAIN CAUSES 


ANXIETY IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, Sept. 8.—To say 
that the Australian wheat belt is threat- 
ened with a drouth would be absurd. 
Good rains have fallen over a large sec- 
tion of the country, in some instances, 
during the last few months, well above 
the average. 

Taking the wheat belt as a_ whole, 
however, the registrations have not been 
as heavy as the farmers would have 
liked. Although the crops are reported 
to have made satisfactory progress, 
many are anxious about the future. 

In parts of Western and Southern 
Australia the winter rains, which are re- 
garded as the most important, since they 
saturate the subsoil and provide a sur- 
plus for the wheat plants to draw upon 
later, have been much lighter than usual, 
with the result that the crops are be- 
ginning to suffer. 

What the outcome of the season will 
be nobody can predict at this stage. If 
heavy and fairly regular downpours oc- 
cur during the next three months, the 
yield should cause few complaints. If, 
on the other hand, the spring rains fail 
to materialize, or prove to be only light 
and patchy, the crops are bound to re- 
veal a marked falling off, compared with 
those of last year. 

Cuartes J. MAaTrHews. 





AUSTRALIA WILL HELP 
PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta, Sept. 10.—A 
substantial improvement in the position 
of agricultural finance in Australia was 
made last year by the transformation of 
the Commonwealth Bank into a central 
bank of issue and rediscount, thus mak- 
ing possible an increased elasticity of the 
currency for seasonal requirements. 

American and Canadian experience 
having shown that, for the orderly han- 
dling of crops, there is needed a reserve 
borrowing agency which will not com- 
pete with the existing institutions, the 
federal government has now placed be- 
fore the house of representatives a bill 
to provide a rural credits department of 
the Commonwealth Bank. 

The need for such a department has 
been long felt, and the action of the 
federal government is, therefore, widely 
commended, although some of the bank- 
ers contend that there will be losses to 
be met by the taxpayers. 

Primary products last year accounted 
for nearly three quarters of the total 
production of Australia,—£270,670,000 
out of £382,208,000,—and they constitut- 
ed 96 per cent of the total exports. Un- 
der the circumstances, the government 
has come to the conclusion that the agri- 
cultural industries should be properly 
financed. 

It is realized that agricultural progress 
has been altogether too slow. While the 
number of persons engaged in manufac- 
turing industries has increased at nearly 
the same rate as the population, primary 
producers have increased only at half 
that rate. 


FARMERS TO CONTROL THEIR SALES 


The main object of the government in 
creating the new branch of the national 
bank is to enable producers to control 
the marketing of their own products, and 
this is proposed to be done by making 
advances to banks, to co-operative asso- 
ciations and to such bodies as may be 
specified, on the security of primary 
produce placed under the legal control 
of these organizations. 

No advance is to be made for a longer 
period than one year, and in lieu of such 
advance the rural credits department 
may, on behalf of any of the institutions 
indicated, discount bills secured upon 
produce placed under the legal control 
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The Custom Mills of Hungary 


HERE are approximately 3,000 cus- 
tom mills in Hungary. Just prior 
to the war the flour production of 
these mills increased, while that of the 
large Budapest mills decreased because 
of unfavorable transport conditions 
created by army movements. In an ef- 
fort to offset this the larger Budapest 
mills bought up some of the smaller mills 
in the chief grain producing districts 
and used them as purchasing agents. 
Before the war the Hungarian cus- 
tom mills were primitive affairs which 
milled only for the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but during the war they developed 
into important businesses. There was a 
great demand for all they could produce, 
and they were often called upon by army 





produced only three grades, but now they 
are turning out 15. The local mills pro- 
duce only one grade, and are therefore 
not able to meet this new and insistent 
demand of the consumer. 

Formerly the peasant wanted to see 
and to eat the flour milled from his own 
wheat, and therefore the local mills were 
well patronized. But times have changed, 
and it is only the very small wheat pro- 
ducer who does not prefer flour ground 
by merchant mills. All but he realize 
that these mills produce a grade better 
suited to his taste than do the local mills. 

The peasant needs cash from time to 
time to purchase immediate necessities. 
The local miller has no credit and no cash, 
and pays the peasant only in flour. As 





Hungarian Peasants Bringing Produce to a Village Market 


detachments in their vicinity to supply 
them with flour. The need then was 
urgent, and under these circumstances 
the custom mills did a flourishing busi- 
ness. 

Immediately following the war there 
was speculation in flour prices, and the 
local miller held his flour against rising 
prices. At this time he was paying cash 
and flour to the peasant for his wheat, 
and the peasant continued to bring large 
quantities to the local miller. Under 
these circumstances custom milling pros- 
pered as never before. 

The general trend in Hungary at pres- 
ent, according to a United States trade 
representative, is a decline in custom 
milling and a slow improvement of mer- 
chant milling. Among the reasons that 
may be mentioned are the following: 

The consumer is now demanding a fine 
flour. Before the war the merchant mills 


a result the wheat producers are turning 
more often to the merchant miller. 

During the war the custom mills were 
so busy that no repair work was carried 
out and, as a result, many are now out of 
commission, due to severe deterioration, 
it being too expensive to repair them. 

The technical equipment of the local 
mills is the same as it always has been, 
only more worn out than ever. These 
mills are so crude and inferior, compared 
with modern merchant mills, that their 
production in flour per bushel is not only 
less, but costs more. 

Only a few of the local mills in pres- 
ent Hungary are run by water. By far 
the greater number of waterpower cus- 
tom mills in pre-war Hungary fell to 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. As a result, 
those remaining in the present Hungary 
are run by coal—a very expensive item 
for a custom mill. 








of the bank. The machinery provided by 
the bill will permit producers to obtain 
all the advantages of a compulsory pool, 
so far as exportable surpluses are con- 
cerned, without any political interfer- 
ence, at the same time insuring them the 
complete control of their produce. 

Three or four different methods of 
providing the necessary capital are pro- 
vided, including the issue of short dated 
debentures, the redemption of which is 
to be arranged so as to coincide as nearly 
as practicable with the dates at. which 
the advances made by the rural credits 
department will be repayable. These 
short term debentures will help to form 
a short loan market in Australia. 

It is expected that an immediate out- 
come of the establishment of the new 
department will be to arouse widespread 
interest in co-operative marketing, and 
lead to the formation of organizations to 
engage in that work. There is plenty of 
room for the development of the co- 
operative spirit among Australian pro- 
ducers, who have often been urged to 
take advantage of the lessons taught in 


_ America, Denmark and other countries. 


Cuarues J, Matruews, 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING 
RATES TO BE CONSIDERED 


MELBouRNE, Vicroria, Sept. 10.—Much 
interest has been evinced in Australia 
in the movement reported from London 
among shipowners concerned in the Aus- 
tralian trade to improve present condi- 
tions by means of a general regulariza- 
tion of transport, involving a co-opera- 
tive agreement between the regular ship- 
ping lines and Australia. 

It is felt that conditions could be 
greatly improved if contracts could be 
negotiated under which Australian ship- 
pers would bind themselves to certain 
established lines, which would guaran- 
tee adequate transport facilities at rates 
which could be altered only by mutual 
agreement. 

It is claimed that the regular shippin 
companies would be able so to dovetai 
the outward and- homeward trade that 
Australian merchants would gain the 
benefit of cheaper freights, while ship- 
owners would be freed from the present 
hampering uncertainty. 

Simultaneously with this important de- 
velopment there has occurred a holdup 
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of British shipping now in Australian 
ports. Incited by certain notorious agi- 
tators, the crews of the majority of the 
ships have refused to handle the vessels, 
on the ground that, under the terms of 
the agreement just made in England 
between the representatives of the com- 
panies and the seamen, they will lose a 
certain amount of pay to which they 
consider themselves entitled. 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 





MUCH SURPLUS WHEAT 
LEFT IN ARGENTINA 


Buenos Arres, ArGenTINA, Sept. 15.— 
A very different situation exists today in 
the wheat supply position than was ex- 
pected earlier in the year. Those grow- 
ers who sold their grain as soon as it 
was harvested have much to be thankful 
for, as the price obtainable in January 
of this year was at least 14 per cent bet- 
ter than that now prevailing for spot to 
October shipment. 

In spite of the limited yield due to un- 
favorable growing conditions in the 1924- 
25 season, there would still appear to be 
considerable surplus wheat in the coun- 
try. It was officially estimated that on 
April 15 there were 1,850,000 tons over 
domestic requirements. Up to the end 
of July, 576,834 tons of this had been ex- 
ported, leaving a balance of 1,273,166. 
This means that it would be possible to 
ship wheat during August, September, 
October and November at the rate of 
300,000 tons a month without completely 
exhausting the supply. But as the larg- 
est shipments made in any month since 
April only total 198,909 tons, it would 
seem that a considerable amount of 
wheat will be left on growers’ hands at 
the end of the season. 

Should the next crop be a short one, 
the amount carried over, while certainly 
helping matters, would not be of great 
consolation to growers in the face of a 
short crop. Should the crop be normal to 
good, it is quite possible that the carry- 
over might act as a drug on the market. 
It can be argued that a good price was 
obtained by growers at one stage of the 
export season, but there is little doubt 
that agricultural finance would today be 
in a stronger position if farmers had sold 
their wheat at the commencement of the 
season instead of waiting for higher 
prices. 








RED WHEAT PENALIZED 
BY AUSTRALIAN EXCHANGES 


MELRovuRNE, Victoria, Sept. 10.—A de- 
termined effort is being made in Aus- 
tralia to discourage the cultivation of 
varieties of wheat which come within the 
“red” category. Earlier in the year it 
was announced that the corn trade sec- 
tion of the South Australian Chamber of 
Commerce had decided to exclude red 
wheats from the f.a.q. standard for the 
1925-26 season. A similar decision had 
been previously made by the Victorian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It also was announced that the Ade- 
laide Corn and Produce Exchange had 
resolved to impose a dockage of 6d bu 
on certain wheats of the red type. Ata 
recent meeting of the exchange, numer- 
ous varieties of red wheat were exhibited, 
and the list of proscribed sorts was am- 
plified. It now numbers 11, including 
some that are very prolific. 

The farmers have expressed their re- 
sentment at the action of the bodies men- 
tioned, but, in view of the damage done 
to the reputation of the country by these 
red varieties, there appears to be no other 
course than to endeavor to prevent their 
production, by means of a monetary pen- 
alty on all supplies marketed. 

Cuaruies J. Matruews. 





IMPORTERS CHANGE ADDRESS 

LiverPoot, Enc., Sept. 28.—Fennell, 
Spence & Co., importers of flour, grain 
and foodstuffs, whose offices were for- 
merly situated in Oriel Chambers, 14 
Water Street, Liverpool, announce that, 
with effect from Oct. 1, they will occupy 
new offices at 41-42 Britannia Buildings, 
46 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


The probable beet sugar production of 
Europe for the coming season is esti- 
mated at 8,152,000 short tons; the esti- 
mate last year was 7,645,000, 




















































































AN EXASPERATING YEAR 

The statement so often made in this 
department in recent months to the ef- 
fect that the Canadian milling industry 
was having-a bad year is corroborated 
by the annual balance sheets of the big- 
ger companies now being made public. 
These cover the operations of the crop 
year ending with August. The Ogilvie, 
Lake of the Woods and St. Lawrence 
companies have already reported to their 
shareholders, and each has disclosed sub- 
stantial reductions in earnings. 

As events developed after the harvest 
of 1924, there was little chance for any 
conservatively managed milling business 
to make a profit. Wild fluctuations in 
the wheat market made it practically im- 
possible to manufacture and merchandise 
flour without incurring unusual risk, and 
this condition was made worse by exces- 
sively keen competition for the lessened 
amount of business there was to be done. 
Probably never in any other year were 
all the factors that-control profits so 
completely unfavorable. 

Happily, Canadian millers are seldom 
called upon to face a situation such as 
that described and, still more happily, 
all of the larger ones were in a position 
to stand the strain. Now that the year 
is over, there is a disposition to forget 
it and to look into the future with new 
hope and courage and a firm resolve to 
turn the lessons of the past into profits 
in the future. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is unsettled. The 
state of the wheat market makes buyers 
cautious. It is believed that most of the 
provincial bakers in Ontario have al- 
ready contracted extensively for the fu- 
ture, but the big city bakers have been 
more cautious and are still meeting their 
needs by short-time purchases. The 
mixed car trade is quiet. Prices show no 
change. Quotations, Oct. 10, with com- 





parisons: 

Oct.10 Oct. 3 
MIRON Wivin-c-e 0 o6-4 40:6 000 $8.00 $8.00 
PE Whe cuweiivccsssvects 7.75 7.75 
SEE CWS Se kee Rb ease oo * RO 7.50 
DEY tb bbe do Cech ec aidiaes 7.30 7.30 
Pee 6.40 6.40 
RE OA Pay 6.15 6.15 
PE Se PP er yee eee 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-lb 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winter—This flour is strong- 
er. The recent decline carried prices too 
far and, as supplies of wheat began to 
dry up, prices stiffened. They now cover 
quite a wide range, but a fair average 
would be $5.50 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal basis. When good 90 per 
cents in bulk for export are wanted, buy- 
ers will pay $5.25@5.30, October sea- 
board bas 

Export le mills report a 
. | good demand for export, while others say 
| business is dull. British and continental 
buyers are in the market every day for 
modest quantities. Newfoundland and 
the British West Indies are also buying, 
and are among Canada’s steadiest cus- 
tomers. Considerable flour is being sold 
to Cuba this year. In a peck way, 
Canada has more flour sold for export at 
this date than has been the case in any 
previous year since the war boom. Com- 
pared yew a week ago, the mill price for 
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Sale of the Dominion Mills 


S ANNOUNCED by telegraph in The Northwestern Miller of Wednesday, 

A Oct. 7, an event of major importance in the Canadian milling trade, by 

which the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, becomes owner 

of all the flour milling plants and assets of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 

Montreal, was consummated on that day. This is now an accomplished fact, 
and the transfer has been completed. 

The milling capacity involved amounts to about 7,000 bbls per day. The 
principal plant is a 6,000-bbl unit at Montreal, the ‘others being a '750-bbl 
mill at Brantford, Ont., and some 
smaller country mills in the vicin- 
ity of Brantford. These, when 
added to the present capacity of 
the Lake of the Woods company, 
make the total of that concern 
about 20,000 bbls flour per day. 

As stated by telegraph, it is 
not the intention of the purchasers 
to amalgamate the Dominion with 
the Lake of the Woods company. 
It will be carried on as a separate 
corporation. No new financing is 
contemplated, as the Lake of the 
Woods company is amply able to 
provide for its purchase out of 
present resources. A new charter 
in the name of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., will replace the old 
one, and a new board of directors 
has been elected. 

The personnel of the new 
board is as follows: president, W. 
W. Hutchison; vice president, 
General F. S. Meighen, C.M.G; 
general manager, C. H. G. Short; 
secretary-treasurer, R. R. Hutchi- 
son. Board of directors: W. W. 
Hutchison, General F. S. Meighen, 
Abner Kingman, R. W. Reford, 
Walter Molson and M. H. Hutchi- 
son. 

Of these gentlemen C. H. G. 
Short, general manager, is the only 
one who was formerly active in 

W. W. Hutchison, President of the the service of the Dominion com- 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. pany. W. B. Wood, founder and 

head of the Dominion, is retiring 

from the business and so also is his son, A. J. Wood, who was associated in 
the management of the old company. 

As a matter of record the names, capacities and locations of the plants 
now owned and operated by the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., are 





as follows: 

Keewatin, Ont., two mills............... 11,000 bbls 
Portage tla Prairie, Man... .....0.cceeee 1,500 bbls 
ES a)? eee ee 1,200 bbls 
I NE 450 8 0 wc 010 bes cere soseenes 6,000 bbls 
ee is ih be pepe ee ees 668 750 bbls 
RE EE ae eee ee ee eee eee 100 bbls 
eT PL. PEER E LL 150 bbis 

SOME RTs errr 


With such an array of plants, located, as they are, at strategic points in 
both eastern and western Canada, the Lake of the Woods company is now in 
a position to compete more extensively for business in all parts of the Cana- 
dian field and oversea. There is not the least doubt that, with its prestige 
in the trade, already soundly established wherever Canadian flour is known, 
this company will go forward to new and greater successes than ever. No 


Canadian company excels it in good will. 
* * 


Canadian Exports Reduced 


Canadian exports of flour during September show up rather badly, com- 
pared with the previous year. The 1925 total is 661,242 bbls, as against 967,- 
140 in 1924. The two months of the crop year to Sept. 30 show a total of 
1,345,940 bbls, against 1,593,353 for the same two months in 1924. While these 
figures appear discouraging, they are not really so. Their significance is that 
the importers of Great Britain and Europe are this year buying later than 
in 1924. The returns for October and subsequent months should tell a dif- 
ferent story. 








ad cent winters for export; with very their winter requirements. Quotations, 
tle business resulting. Glasgow is bid- Oct. 10: No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, 


ding about 1s under this figure. $1.31, an advance of 5c bu over previous 
week, 
vamee Ontario winters are higher. When 


Western spring wheat for delivery to prices reached the recent low point, farm 
Ontario mills followed the Winnipeg mar-_ deliveries fell off, and mills have been 
ket closely last week. Demand is good, obliged to advance their offers to meet 
and will be better when the market set- current needs. There is still some de- 
tles. Many country mills in Ontario are mand for this wheat for export. In the . 


waiting for a favorable moment to buy southwestern counties of Ontario, mills 





are now paying farmers $1.08@1.10 bu 
for No. 2 red or white, while Toronto and 
near-by points offer $1.16@1.18. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of Ontario oats are improv- 
ing. Barley is easier, and rye is not 
wanted. Barley from western Canada is 
offering at less than local prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10: Ontario oats weighing 36 
Ibs or better 39@4I1c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points; barley, 68@72c; rye, 75 
@80c; standard recleaned screenings, 
$16.50 ton, f.o.b., track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies report demand for 
ocean space for flour good. Rates are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 10: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 2Ic; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, 
Avonmouth 22c; Aberdeen, 30c; Dundee, 
29¢c; Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 22c,—October shipment. 


HUNT BROS. TO CONTINUE OPERATIONS 


A letter from Hunt Bros., Ltd., flour 
miller, London, Ont., states that it is ex- 
pecting shortly to have the use of a mill- 
ing plant that will enable it to carry on 
its flour business until such time as its 
own plant at London, which was burned 
some time ago, can be replaced. At pres- 
ent it is not considered advisable to rush 
the work of completing and installing 
machinery on the old site. 


NOTES 


F. K. Morrow, head of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., left last 
week for Europe on a business trip. 


Clarence C. Fields, manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, spent 
Oct. 9 in Toronto, on the way home from 
Montreal and New York. 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Toronto on Oct. 9 visiting 
the company’s branch here. He had been 
in Montreal attending the annual meeting 
of his company. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was in Toronto on Oct. 9, at- 
tending a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
of which he is a member. 


Karl Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, flour importers, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, spent several days in Toronto last 
week on business. He intends visiting 
Chicago and other American cities before 
sailing from New York for home. 


The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 
Industries will hold its annual meeting 
in The Fleischmann Building, Toronto, 
on Nov. 6, at 8 p.m. Officers will be 
elected, and general business transacted, 


Canadian shipments of wheat to South 
Africa are increasing. Argentina and 
Australia compete with Canada for this 
business. Generally, the Canadian wheat 
is wanted for mixing purposes on ac- 
count of its strength. Canada also ships 
considerable flour to South Africa. 


The board of control of the city of To- 
ronto has ordered an investigation into 
the price of bread. One of the con- 
trollers claimed the recent invasion of 
Canada by an American bread merger 
was the cause of bread prices remaining 
where they are in the face of lower prices 
of wheat. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., has now established it- 
self in Toronto, with offices in the Do- 
minion Bank Building. Gordon Leitch, 
formerly of Winnipeg, is in charge of the 
Toronto office, and will devote his atten- 
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tion to promoting the sale of western 
pool wheat among Ontario mills. 

Canadian millers need to be reminded 
that in posting letters to countries other 
than Canada or the United States the 
rate of postage is not the same as the 
domestic rate, and should be verified be- 
fore letters are posted. For instance, the 
rate to Great Britain is four cents and 
to the continent of Europe eight cents. 
Letters on which postage is due make a 
bad impression on their recipients, and 
cause irritation out of all proportion to 
the amount of money involved. 





MONTREAL 

Montreal millers report brisk business 
in the export market, and brighter domes- 
tic trading with the result that all mills 
are working to capacity. Some are sold 
out for quite a period ahead. 

The market in general last week ruled 
active. Prices did not vary, and closed, 
Oct. 10: first patents $8 bbl, seconds $7.50, 
bakers $7.30, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
rather limited, and trade was quiet. 
Closing prices, Oct. 10: in car lots, $6.30 
bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; broken 
lots, $6.40, ex-store. 


NOTES 


J. L. Hamilton, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterboro, Ont., was a recent visitor. 

J. A. Macdonald, of Macdonald & 
Robb, millers, Valleyfield, is on his way 
to Winnipeg and the West on a business 
trip. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in 
Montreal last week to attend the annual 
meeting of his company. 

The Hon. James Robb informed a rep- 
resentative of The Northwestern Miller 
the other day that the new Macdonald & 
Robb mill at Valleyfield should be ready 
to start operating at about the end of 
this week. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is still seriously ill, 
although his condition is reported on 
hopefully by his medical attendants. He 
suffered a paralytic stroke on Oct. 2. W. 
D. Morre, of the company’s export de- 
partment, is back from Europe. 


Among recent callers at the offices of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion here, were J. E. Macfarlane, of the 
new Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and G. M. Shirk, of Shirk & Sny- 
der, Ltd., Bridgeport, Ont. Mr. Shirk 
was passing through Montreal on his way 
to Quebec, Halifax and eastern points. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


There is an excellent demand for flour 
in the prairie provinces. A large mixed 
car business is being done at country 
points, and mills in practically all parts 
of the West are reporting sales of very 
satisfactory volume. On the other hand, 
export business is showing only a slightly 
increased activity. A little new business 
is coming in, but no sales of any consider- 
able volume are being reported. Prices 
are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Oct. 10, at $8.05 bbl, jute, 
seconds $7.45, and first clears $5.85, Fort 
William basis, sight draft. Cotton, 15c 
over this basis. Alberta points 10@30c 
over, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 830@50c over. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


ow Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Gut. © cov wieeits $1.21% $1.21% $1.19 
Ook, © ves ever acces 1.25% 1.25% 1.22% 
Ost. 8 sescrsises 1.24% 1.24% 1.20% 
en 8 svere sence 1.21% 1.21% 1.17% 
Geb. . 0 .cvvevscaes 1.23 5% 1.23% 1.19% 
Get. 06 sccomersse 1.26% 1.26% 1.23% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Oct. 8, averaged 
1,604 cars per day, compared with 1,862 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,384 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

The wheat market opened with a much 
stronger tone, and trading at times was 
of large volume. The unsettled weather 
conditions prevailing over the Canadian 
West, and high Liverpool cables, con- 
tributed to the general strength. The 
estimate of the Northwest Grain Deal- 
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ers’ Association of 400,385,000 bus had 
little effect upon the local market. At 
midweek some reaction was witnessed, 
and prices closed 3c lower. This, how- 
ever, was more than recovered the fol- 
lowing day, notwithstanding reports of 
greatly improved weather conditions in 
the prairies. A fair volume of trade has 
been done in the cash wheat market, ship- 
pers, exporters and Canadian millers be- 
ing the buyers. 

Demand for cash oats has been good. 
Offerings of barley are very heavy, and 
trade in this grain is slackening. Cash 
rye is slow, and much of the contract 
grade is going through the clearing house. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 47%4c bu; barley, 644%4c; rye, 
74% 0c. 

NOTES 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Montreal last week, attend- 
ing the annual meeting:of the company. 

George MacGregor, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was 
in Winnipeg recently, attending the con- 
vention of the Commercial Travelers’ As- 
sociation. 

Reports from Fort William and Port 
Arthur show that grain in storage at the 
Head of the Lakes is now approximately 
27,500,000 bus. This represents nearly 
one half of the storage capacity available 
at these ports. 

J. J. Connell, of Connell Bros. & Co., 
Shanghai, flour and general importers, 
was a recent visitor in Winnipeg. Mr. 
Connell, accompanied by his wife, has 
been making an extensive tour of this 
continent, and is now visiting other west- 
ern Canadian points before returning to 
Shanghai. 


Considerable quantities of Canadian 
wheat have, since the beginning of the 
present crop movement, been purchased 
by buyers in the Orient. As this wheat 
was bought on a low market, Chinese and 
Japanese millers now have an oppor- 
tunity of competing with Canadian flour 
in those markets. 

J. A. Macgregor, manager of the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railway, states that the Peace River 
country will this season have for export 
some 5,000,000 bus wheat. Wheat yields 
in that northerly country are ranging 
20@50 bus per acre. Threshing has made 
good progress, but is now being delayed 
by bad weather. 

G. Rock. 





It is understood that paper from flax 
straw as a new Alberta industry is mak- 
ing some progress toward realization, 
and the provincial government is con- 
tinuing its investigation into the business 
possibilities of such an enterprise. 
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TOLEDO 


The edge seems to have been taken off 
the demand for flour by the recovery in 
the wheat market and as a consequence 
of the fairly heavy bookings already 
made. A reduction in sales was notice- 
able last week. A good many buyers 
have kour purchased at 50c@$1 above 
present levels, and undoubtedly this 
makes them conservative about contract- 
ing for additional supplies. 

Farmers Still Holding Wheat.—Neither 
declines nor advances in wheat have been 
sufficient to induce the farmers of this 
section to abandon their policy of holding 
their grain. The movement of soft wheat 
is negligible, and free stocks in millers’ 
hands not covered by flour bookings are 
being steadily reduced. A tight situation 
may develop in soft wheat and soft wheat 
flour unless the farmers loosen up. 

There is a feeling of greater friendli- 
ness to wheat in some quarters, but no- 
body seems especially confident of his 
opinion of the market. Some say “wheat 
ought to be worth the price it is selling 
at,” but they are ‘none too sure of it. 
The wish seems to be father to the 
thought. The wheat market worries both 
millers and buyers of flour, and they de- 
spair of guessing what it will do. 


Outside Demand Lacking.—No export 
sales are being made. Unfortunately, 
millers are also cut off from certain other 
markets in domestic channels, namely, the 
blending plants of the South and South- 
east, which are not so easily entered as 
last year. Soft wheat flour from the Pa- 
cific Northwest has appeared again in the 
South, and at prices which central states 
millers cannot meet. 


Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted, Oct. 9, at $7.60@7.80 bbl, local 
springs $7.70@7.80, and local hard win- 
ters $7.70, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.54! 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 9. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 





HE accompanying photograph shows the present state of the work on a 
new 1,000,000-bu terminal grain elevator that is being built at Owen Sound, 
’ Ont. It is expected to be finished and ready for operation before the close 


of navigation. The owners are local business men who 
can be developed into an important Georgian Bay grain terminal. 


believe Owen Sound 
The name 


of the company is the Great Lakes Elevator Co., Ltd. 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 4-10. .ccccsccsccsesece 42,900 89 
Previous week ........+++-. 42,900 89 
YVOQr ABO wcccccccccescces 45,500 95 
Two years A280 .....-+e05. 39,800 83 
Three years agO ....+.+++- 35,000 73 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 4-10 ......... 59,310 42,570 7 
Previous week .... 64,800 33,238 61 
VOGQr AGO .cccccces 60,060 45,024 74% 
Two years ago .... 86,700 64,613 63 
Three years ago .. 70,560 38,973 65 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 344,200 214,000 88,625 120,300 


Corn, bus.... 23,750 90,000 8,710 5,660 
Oats, bus.... 67,650 164,000 153,325 72,025 
NOTES 


The Chase Bag Co. recently opened a 
sales office in Charlotte, N. C., in charge 
of which is its southeastern representa- 
tive, Henry C. Smith. 

The largest mill in Ohio, 4,000 bbls 
daily capacity, reports that it ran full 
time last week and did not grind a 
bushel of soft wheat. 


The executive committee of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association has decided to 
hold the fall meeting of the association 
at Columbus, Nov. 18-19. An invitation 
had been extended to meet at Toledo. 


H. Wallace Applegate, of the grain de- 
partment of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and S. M. Rice, of the Rice 
Grain Co., Metamore, Ohio, have gone to 
Kansas City to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. 


Frank D. Batteiger, for the last nine 
years connected with the Albert H. 
Buehrle Co., feed, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
engaged in ‘the flour and feed brokerage 
business for himself, with an office at 701 
Mahoning Bank Building, Youngstown. 
He has taken the account of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to handling a general line of feeds. 

Ernest W. Kuehn, of the Crumbaugh- 
Kuehn Co., grain and seed dealers, To- 
ledo, dropped dead in his office on Oct. 9 
from a heart attack. Mr. Kuehn was 63 
years of age, and had been in apparent 
good health. He had been prominent in 
the seed and grain trade at Toledo for 
years, formerly being connected with W. 
H. Moorehouse & Co., and later partici- 
pating in the organization of the Crum- 
baugh-Kuehn Co. He joined the Toledo 
Produce Exchange in 1889. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Conditions in this territory indicate 
that millers may expect: much better 
trade than they have been experiencing. 
While it was not so small as to cause 
complaints, it has not been active enough 
to warrant optimism. Millers base their 
expectations of better business on one of 
two hypotheses, either the stabilization of 
wheat or a steady advance in price. 

In the past week the improvement has 
been noticeable. Shipping directions are 
coming in much more quickly. This in- 
dicates the development of better de- 
mand, 

Flour quotations, Oct. 10: soft winter 
wheat patents, $7.75@9.25; hard winter 
wheat patents, $7.50@8.50. 

Shipments of grain through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade last week im- 
proved, and prices were firm to strong. 
Bids for car lots of — at the call of 
the Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414%ec to New 
York, Oct. 10: wheat, No. 2 red $1.55@ 
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1.57 bu, No. 2 hard $1.42@1.46; oats, No. 
2 white 87@38c, No. 8 white 3642@37'Ac. 
Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bls activity 

SE) MER a Wade dace hes eces 9,757 49 
Previous week 8,598 43 
Year ago -» 9,368 43 
Two years ago. . 11,673 47 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Oct. 10: wheat, 34,000 bus in, 7,000 
out; corn, 127,000 in, 64,000 out; oats, 
168,000 in, 30,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 586,750 bus Oct. 10, against 780,- 
650 on Oct. 11, 1924; corn, 278,250 against 
266,600; oats, 764,430 against 588,800. 

* * 


John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., is on a two weeks’ vacation 
trip in the ‘East. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NASHVILLE 

The flour trade in the Southeast con- 
tinued quiet last week, due to the unset- 
tled wheat market. New sales were con- 
fined chiefly to carload lots, although a 
few of 1,000 bbls or more were made. 
Shipments on contracts were of fair vol- 
ume, and running time was maintained 
at the mills, with no accumulation of 
stocks reported. 

Wheat took an upward turn, although 
operations in grain were quiet in the 
Southeast. No. 2 red was quoted on 
Oct. 10 at $1.85@1.89 bu, Nashville. 

Flour prices were stronger last week, 
with an upward tendency. Mills have 
been slow in changing prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 10: short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.50@9.75; standard patent, 
$8.50@8.75; straight patent, $8.25@8.50; 
first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

A quiet trade is reported by rehan- 
dlers, business being chiefly in small lots. 
Prices, Oct. 10: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$8.50@9; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $8@8.50; standard grades, 30@50c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 4-10 .......- 167,520 119,879 71.5 
Previous week .. 163,020 118,659 72.2 
Year ago ......- 135,720 107,734 79.4 
Two years ago... 207,780 150,192 72.2 


Three years ago.. 183,780 118,029 64.2 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 10 Oct. 3 
Wiewr, BBIs .... 2 ceseces 51,900 53,000 
Wheat, bus ............ 723,000 648,000 
CE bac vec ese reuss 71,000 54,000 
OBtE, BUM 2... we wsceee. 379,000 409,500 


NOTES 

Carl and Albert Becker, managers of 
the Modern Bakery, 2201 Elliston Place, 
Nashville, announce plans to treble the 
output of the plant. 

The Liberty Milling Co., Nashville, 
held a formal celebration of its opening 
on Oct. 10, which was attended by about 
1,000 visitors, including a number of job- 
bers in southeastern territory. The mills 
were inspected, and luncheon was served. 
The plant has been remodeled at a cost 
of $75,000, and resumed operation last 


month. 
Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has been moderately 
active, and buyers have taken advantage 
of the decline in prices to cover require- 
ments for the next 60 days. The trade 
apparently has little faith in the higher 
values which statistics would indicate as 
almost inevitable. Millers’ quotations, 
while following the market changes, do 
not reflect actual cost to them, as winter 
wheat mills business with this sec- 
tion report that are pa 20@25c 
difference for sim ‘ lling _ 
. uly. Quotations, : nor thwes Tn 
prin, ts $8.90@9.25, with 
brands 
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posed lease of the Virginian Railway by 
the Norfolk. & Western Railway. The 
latter has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to lease 
the Virginian, and the petition is now be- 
ing heard by the Commission. The city of 
Norfolk, with the assistance by several 
other cities, is fighting the proposed lease. 
Josern A, Lester, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Uncertainty of the wheat market has 
created an unusual dullness in the flour 
market. Quotations, based Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots, Oct. 10: best 
patent, $8.75@9.10; first patent, $8.70; 
straights, $7.50@8.30; Kansas, $9; spring, 
$9.25; clears, in jutes, first $6@7.55, sec- 
ond $5.60@7.25. 

Frost last week did little damage ex- 
cept to truck patches. Corn gathering 
will begin as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work in. 

Sowing of winter wheat has been de- 
layed because of rain preventing prep- 
aration of the ground. 

The price of wheat was raised the lat- 
ter part of last week to $1.55 bu at mills 
and $1.52 at stations, an advance of 5c 
over the previous week. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Dullness characterized the flour mar- 
ket last week, due to fluctuations in the 
wheat market. This had the effect of 
weakening the price of flour consider- 
ably, with the usual result that prospec- 
tive buyers only came into the market 
for their immediate requirements. Book- 
ings of flour for future delivery were 
practically nil. 

Hard winters, in instances, were held 
above springs, and little in the way of 
business was forthcoming for the south- 
western product. 

In some circles it is stated that Cana- 
dian flour is popular here, due to the 
fact that, owing to its high protein con- 
tent and other qualities, bakers are find- 
ing that they can obtain a greater num- 
ber of loaves of bread per barrel from it 
than from domestic flour. 

Buyers are very cautious, apparently 
being determined not to be overloaded 


with high-priced flour. Only when an 
exceptional offer is made will the average 
baker book for more than his immediate 
requirements. A fair volume of near-by 
soft winter was sold during the week. 
Rye flour was in fair demand. 

Semolina prices held firm, and ad- 
vanced slightly over the preceding week. 
The quotation, Oct. 10, was 4c lb, Pitts- 
burgh. Only a fair amount was sold. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 10: spring wheat 
short patent $8@8.50, standard patent 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patent $8.25 
@8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, 
clears $7@7.75,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.75@7, bulk; pure white 
rye $4.75@5, pure medium $4.25@4.50, 
pure dark $3.75@4.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

NOTES 

The Peebles (Ohio) Bakery and Flour 
Mill was burned on Oct. 2, entailing a 
loss of $12,000. 

Nathan Martin, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour mill trade at Baden, 
Pa., died in a sanitarium at York, Pa., 
Oct. 7, after several months’ illness from 
heart trouble. He was a native of 
Greencastle, Ind., and was 76 years of 
age. Five daughters survive. Interment 
was made at Roaring Spring, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 


WAREHOUSES WILL HELP 
TO STABILIZE INDUSTRIES 


HarrispurG, Pa.—The prediction that 
warehousing will become as great a fac- 
tor in stabilizing commodities for dis- 
tribution as the federal reserve banks 
have been in stabilizing credits was made 
here by Alvin E. Dodd, manager of the 
domestic distribution department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, speaking before the Pennsylvania 
State Warehousemen’s Association. 

“A warehouse,” said Mr. Dodd, “is to 
distribution almost exactly what a bank 
is to finance. Banking is the older art, 
and its practiee has been the more high- 
ly developed. 

“There are gathered with the most mi- 
nute accuracy, and published broadcast, 
every detail of banking, such as the gold 
in reserve, clearings, currency issued, 
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and deposits. Certain legal restrictions 
make the gathering of like statistics for 
commodities somewhat difficult, but the 
attitude of several branches of the gov- 
ernment has changed greatly within the 
past few months, and there is promise 
for increasing freedom for industry in 
such matters. This touches warehousing 
very closely, inasmuch as the quantity of 
commodities in suspense, that is, in stor- 
age, is a principal basis upon which to 
arrive at the economic limit of produc- 
tion, which, in its turn, lies at the root 
of effective distribution. 

“In any study of distribution, ware- 
housing immediately offers itself as a 
factor almost equal in importance to that 
of the commodity supply itself. The ur- 
ban population now is greater than the 
rural, and this means more warehouses 
to carry the immense quantities of com- 
modities needed by man over periods of 
low production in agriculture and in- 
dustry.” 





REPORT ON NEW CROP FLOUR 
ISSUED BY W. E. LONG CO. 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, in an 
introduction to a composite report of 
flour analyses on samples of new crop 
flour received from mills throughout the 
United States, makes the following re- 
marks: 

“A sufficient number of new spring 
wheat flours has been analyzed to give 
us some indication of what to expect 
from this source. In the main they show 
the same general improvément over last 
year as has been shown by southwestern 
flours. The gluten content will run a 
little higher, the absorption is higher, 
and the baking results are good. 

“The new crop Montana flours are re- 
markably strong this year, the gluten 
at times running as high as 15 per cent 
and seldom below 13. They carry a 
higher absorption than even last year’s 
crop, and will stand much abuse. In 
fact,-this type of flour may give trouble 
in some shops, as it is too strong if used 
alone.” 





Barley production in Morocco is esti- 
mated at 39,315,000 bus, compared with 
45,930,000, the final estimate last year. 
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HE above picture, taken from an airplane, gives an extraordinary view of the National Milling Co.’s 


The office, with its landscape gardening, is seen in the foreground, and the flour 
warehouse, marine leg and slip in the background fronting the Maumee River. 
of wheat to be unloaded. The mill is of 4,000 bbls daily capacity, and is strategically 
located for grinding either domestic or Canadian wheat. 


A lake freighter is in the 
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AN IMPORTANT WEEK 

The week just past is one which we 
have with us each fall as surely as we do 
holly at Christmas and poets in spring, 
and during which all New Yorkers, from 
office boys to bank presidents, are glued 
to radio or ticker, following the world 
series. Flour men are no exception, and 
so, at any time after 2:30, last Wednes- 
day, baseball had preference over busi- 
ness. Indeed, it was really only then 
that the full value of an exchange mem- 
bership was realized, giving, as it does, 
access to the latest developments in the 
game. Any one who was forced by the 
earnest desire of a baker for flour into 
giving some attention to business wore a 
curiously distracted air, although he tried 
to keep from his customer the knowledge 
that his mind and spirit were really in 
Washington or Pittsburgh. 


NEW YORK 

Added to the interruption of the world 
series, the vicissitudes of the wheat mar- 
ket last week gave a real excuse for lack 
of business. As a result of its advance 
ot several cents one day—promptly lost 
the day after—many mills did not at- 
tempt to keep their representatives post- 
ed on changes in flour prices, but left 
them to figure this for themselves and to 
wire when business threatened. 

Good Sales Made.—It was therefore 
surprising that, with so unsettled a mar- 
ket, any respectable volume of business 
was reported, but it was evident, from a 
canvass of the trade, that a very fair 
total had been reached and, for some bro- 
kers, October seems likely to rival Sep- 
tember in volume. It was noted, how- 
ever, that the majority of the sales were 
where the mill cut its prices to meet 
buyers’ ideas, as with the irregularity of 
the market they were willing to take the 
chance of a loss. This meant that all 
some brokers did during the week was to 
lose out on sales to others who had lower 
prices. 

Small Future Delivery Bookings.— 
Sales continue to be chiefly for immediate 
shipment, and the trade is in the healthy 
state of being booked ahead only in limit- 
ed quantities, which should result in a con- 
tinuance of good hand-to-mouth business. 
This is growing to be accepted as the gen- 
eral rule of buying in this market, and 
most sales for the future are at a spe- 
cial price, which is very much of a gam- 
ble for both miller and consumer. The 
activity of patents has made offerings of 
clears more numerous; some of the larger 
mills have had them in such quantities 
as to enable them to make a very low 
price. 

Canadian Flour.—It is definitely stat- 
ed that Canadian standard patents are 
offered here at $8.50@8.75, duty paid, 
and since this is only 25@50c over the 
better qualities of domestic flours, there 
is a ready sale for them. Certain New 
York bakers like this type of flour the 
best of all, claiming to get more loaves 
per barrel from it than from domestic 
brands. High gluten flours from the 
United States were offered at about the 
same prices, $8.45@8.90. 

Export Trade.—In the export market 
there was a lack of special feature. 
Clearances, however, were larger than of 
late, chiefly to southern Europe. 

Flour Prices. — Domestic quotations, 
Oct. 10: spring fancy patents $8.25@8.60, 
standard patents $7.75@8.30, clears $7.30 
@1.65; hard winter short patents $8.20@ 
8.60, straights $7.70@8.20; soft winter 
straights, $6.40@7.10; rye, $490@5.50,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 299,366 bbls; ex- 
ports, 100,245. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market is unsettled, though 
without wide breaks or advances. Ex- 
port business has ‘shown improvement. 


Quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.54; No. 1 dark spring, c.i-f., 
domestic, $1.2634; No.. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.54; No, 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.37%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.26%4. 
Receipts, 3,228,000 bus; exports, 1,643,719. 


OATS 


Oats acted in sympathy with wheat. 
Quotations, Oct. 9: No. 2 white, 48'%c; 
No. 3 white, 47c. Receipts, 12,000 bus; 
exports, 343,628. 

NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 912, in the previous week 758, 
and in the same week a year ago, 1,064. 

Among out-of-town millers here last 
week was Charles Ritz, sales manager 
for the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 

The New York trade extends sincerest 
sympathy to S. R. Strisik, of the Haffen- 
berg-Strisik Co., in the loss of his moth- 
er, who died on Oct. 3. 

James R. Ness, of the Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto repre- 
sentative of the Norris Grain Co., was a 
recent visitor in New York. 

W. B. Hanna, Boston representative of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the New York 
headquarters of the mill, 49 Wall Street, 
last week. 

Samuel Nelson, Havana _ representa- 
tive of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, is spending a couple of weeks in 
New York, with headquarters at the local 
office of the mill. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary, and F. A. 
Bean, vice president, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent part of 
last week in New York, visiting J. G. 
Webster, who handles the mill’s account 
here. 


K. Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, flour importers, Amsterdam, is 
spending some time in the United States, 
and is now on a trip through the West, 
visiting the company’s various mill con- 
nections. 

Maurice D. Kenton, merchandise bro- 
ker, Havana, arrived in New York last 
week, and is now calling on his connec- 
tions in the West. Mr. Kenton reported 
conditions in Cuba as very unsettled, 
pending the final outcome of the sugar 
crop. 

The Royal S. Copeland Restaurants, 
Inc., has been incorporated at Albany, 
with Senator Copeland, chairman of the 
board, Martin Jurist, president, and J. 
W. Roland, of the Fisk Rubber Co., as 
incorporators. The company has 100,000 
shares of stock, of which 10,000 have no 
par value, but possess voting power. 
The remainder have a par value of $10 a 
share. The new company will operate a 
chain of restaurants in various cities. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher but inactive last week. 
Most buyers were welt supplied, and glad 
to see the advance. Springs and hard 
winters were rather firmer and more sal- 
able than near-by soft winters, although 
the near-by grain showed a gain of 18c 
bu for the week, against only 7@10c in 
the hard wheats. . The actual trading ad- 
vance in hard wheat flours was scarcely 
more than 25c bbl, while it was difficult 
to arouse interest in the near-by product 
at anything over a 15c gain. Most mill 
limits were up 50c bbl, and this, with the 
previous buying, brought about a com- 
paratively quiet situation. 

The government report was regarded 
practically as a stand-off. To many the 
outlook does not look good for perma- 
nently higher prices, with December 
wheat at a premium over May, with the 


whole of Europe resting easy as to food- 
stuffs, with Argentina coming on with a 
good crop, with Russia an unknown fac- 
tor, and with wheat and flour already 
said to be finding their way over our 
northern border, duty paid. 

Closing prices, Oct. 10, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.50@8.75, 
standard patent $8@8.25; hard wheat 
short patent $8.50@8.75, straight $8@ 
8.25; soft winter short patent (near-by) 
$7.15@7.40, straight (near-by) $6.40@ 
6.65; rye flour, white $5.10@5.35, dark 
$4.35@4.60. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
22,798 bbls, 4,096 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 2,820 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 13c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly new southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Oct. 10: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic $1.54, garlicky domestic $1.50; 
new southern by boat, spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, — $1.49; No. 3, 
$1.45; No. 4, $1.41; No. 5, $1.38. 

Of the 347,032 bus he received here 
for the week ending Oct. 10, 345,424 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 224,- 
210 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of new 
southern wheat so far this season, 1,105,- 
150 bus; same period last year, 1,027,- 
088. Receipts of Canadian wheat for the 
week were 336,114 bus; stock, 323,460. 
Closing price of new southern contract 
grade, $1.49; last year, $1.47%. 

Domestic oats prices, Oct. 10: No. 2 
white 4714@48c, No. 3 white 464.@47c. 


NOTES 


A cake war in Baltimore is not en- 
tirely unexpected. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
leased its Fairport, Ohio, elevator to the 
Jenkins Elevator Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The E. H. Koester Bakery, of this 
city, is building a five-story cake and 
pie plant in the rear of its present large 
bread bakery. 


None of the Baltimore bakers were 
sufficiently impressed with the 20 per cent 
reduction in the price of bread at Chicago 
to do likewise. 

It is announced that Robert Austin, 
proprietor of the Austin Cake Co., has 
leased the second floor of 430 South 
Charles Street. 

William L. Hammond, Sr., a miller 
and farmer of Hoods Mills, Md., has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt. Indicated 
liabilities, $53,532; assets, $46,882. 


Baltimore expects to do a big export 
business in corn next winter; the outlook 
is also good for a free movement of Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond via this port. 


Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Baltimore, Oct. 10, talking business with 
the General Flour Co., the mill’s local 
agent. 


Richard G. Macgill, Jr., formerly vice 
president of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co.,. who was operated on on Sept. 6, 
is now said to be doing as well as could 
be expected. 

The new local bakeries of the Ward 
and General baking companies, although 
much talked of for a long time, have, it 
seems, made little progress beyond the 
initial stages. 

The Yankee Line, running from Balti- 
more to Hamburg and Bremen, has in- 
creased its service to semimonthly sail- 
ings. 'The Consolidated Navigation Co. 
is the local agent. 

Charles Y. Hayward, of Procter, Gar- 
ratt & Marston, grain importers, Liver- 
pool, Eng., was on change here on Oct. 
6 as the guest of Gill & Fisher, grain 
exporters, of this market. 


A. S. Goldsborough, secretary of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, is 
quoted as saying that the purchasing 
value of the average workman’s wage in 
1925 far exceeds what it was in 1913. 

George S. Jackson, who recently re- 
tired from the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., 
grain exporter, is back from an extended 
trip abroad. He doesn’t think there will 
be any starving in Europe on this crop. 

A. A. Roudabush, president of the 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co., whose 
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plant was recently burned, has arranged 
to draw his supplies for the present from 
the Jefferson Milling Co., Charles Town, 
W. Va. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.55 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.50; domestic wheat, $1.65; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.60; corn, $1.15; rye, 
$1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

David H. Larkin, chief grain inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
and John A. Peterson, manager Western 
Maryland Railway grain elevators, are 
representing the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce at the Grain Dealers’ National 
Convention. 

The Bes-Cone Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of ice cream cones, has greatly increased 
its manufacturing facilities by purchas- 
ing from the Mount Vernon-Woodberry 
Cotton Duck Mills, Inc., its Park Mill, 
at Woodberry, a suburb of Baltimore, 
with a floor space of 30,000 square feet. 

It is announced that bids have been 
asked for the construction of the two 
bakeries planned to be built here for the 
Ward Baking Co. and the General Bak- 
ing Co., at an approximate cost of $500,- 
000 each, and that the contracts will be 
awarded within the next 10 days. It is 
also said that the recent merger of these 
companies with the Continental Baking 
Corporation has delayed action in this 
respect. 

C. H. Dorsry. 


BUFFALO 

The moderate reaction in wheat last 
week was sufficient to put prices back 
where they were, but this did not restore 
the confidence of buyers. The volume of 
sales was materially less, due perhaps to 
the fact that buyers have supplied their 
wants for the present, and are now 
awaiting a more advantageous moment. 
Kansas jobbers are still doing business 
at a disadvantage. Quoted prices range 
$8.75@9.25. 3 

Rye flour is dull, and the trade inactive, 
with no change in asking prices. 

Semolina is selling at 4%4c lb in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bhis bbis tivity 

ek: BBO vccsccé 238.000 237.940 100 
Previous week .. 238,000 226.832 95 
Beas GRO ccrceve 223,500 160,528 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 126,580 76 


Buffalo quotations, Oct. 10: fancy pat- 
ents $8.75@9 bbl, bakers patent $8.50@ 
8.75, clears $7@7.75, second clears $47.50 
ton; rye, $5@5.05 bbl for white and $4.60 
@4.90 for dark. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.80 
@9.25 bbl, standard $8.50@8.80. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 4%’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $9.60@9.70, pastry $9.60@ 
9.70, graham $9@9.20, rye $5.75@6. 

Receipts by lake for the week ending 
Oct. 5: wheat, 4,092618 bus; corn, 291,- 
977; oats, 3,665,975; barley, 1,750,000 ; 
rye, 1,001,253. Afloat in the harbor: 
wheat, 782,000 bus; oats, 576,000; barley, 
66,000. 

The situation in cash wheat continues 
tight. Offerings have dried up or are 
held at such stiff premiums that no busi- 
ness can be accomplished. There is a 
general feeling that cash wheat premiums 
are too high in comparison with the fu- 
tures. 

The cash oats market is firmer. Con- 


* siderable business has been accomplished 


at stronger limits. There is some demand 
from local mills, but the bulk of the 
sales go to the East. 

Barley is dull and inactive, with track 
offerings neglected. Holders are asking 
85c bu, Philadelphia, for 49-lb natural. 
Lake offerings are light, and held at 69 
@70c. 

NOTES 

The new 1,000,000-bu addition to the 
Superior elevator was placed in operation 
last week. 

The Barge Canal commission, which is 
touring the state, will hold a hearing in 
Buffalo on Oct. 14. 

C. J. Reitz, of the Nowak Milling Cor- 
poration, Hammond, Ind., recently vis- 
ited the trade here. 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- . 


gineering Co., has been confined to his 
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— with a severe infection of the lower 
ip. 

Benjamin Appleton, president of the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
has returned from an extended trip to 
Europe. 

Byron J. Conklin, veteran flour sales- 
man covering New York state, is in a 
hospital at Syracuse, where he underwent 
an operation. 

George Wood, of the Seymour-Wood 
Grain Co., is attending the convention 
of the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. 

V. E. Newcomb, New York, visited 
the Corn Exchange last week. Mr. New- 
comb is connected with Morrow & Co., 
who are allied with the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co,, New York. 

The Lown-Sherwin Insurance Co. set- 
tled the claim for insurance growing out 
of the retent fire at the plant of the 
Muffets Corporation, Batavia. The cor- 
poration carried $75,000 on its plant. 

Little, if any, wheat will be harvested 
in western New York next year, due to 
the fact that rain prevented farmers from 
planting in due season. The same weath- 
er conditions are preventing the harvest- 
ing of buckwheat. 

The first results of the movement of 
the new crop of grain from the Head of 
the Lakes to Buffalo is seen in the large 
amount of wheat shipped to the Atlantic 
seaboard via the barge canal. The east- 
bound movement in grain from Buffalo 
last week was three times greater than 
that of the preceding week. 

In an address to more than 125 mem- 
bers of the East Buffalo Live Stock As- 
sociation at the” Hotel Lafayette here 
last week, Everett C. Brown, Chicago, as- 
sailed the transactions of the co-opera- 
tive marketing men as a deliberate graft 
on the farmer. Mr. Brown was formerly 
president of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change. 

W. S. Preyer, well known in the Buf- 
falo flour trade, has obtained an option 
on the Buffalo & Williamsville Electric 
Railroad, and it is understood that a 
motor bus service will be installed on 
the route. The railroad was formerly 
controlled by Howard Kellogg, of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, here, refiners of 
vegetable oils. 

The Genesee County fair ended with a 
deficit of $10,000, compared with profits 
of $25,000 last year. This deficit was the 
result of agricultural conditions. The 
farmers of that county have suffered 
heavily from bad weather, the latest blow 
being the destruction of the bean crop 
by continued rain and hot weather. The 
loss to bean growers is estimated at $800,- 


M. A. McCarrtny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm and higher, 
in sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but buyers and sellers are apart on prices, 
and the volume of business transacted last 
week was of only moderate proportions. 
Receipts for the week were 12,492,708 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,100 sacks to 
Salonica, 150 to Leith, 975 to Dundee, 200 
to Norway and 600 to Malta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
.in 140-Ib jute sacks, Oct. 10: spring first 
patents $8.85@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.75, first clear $7.50@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.25@ 
8.75; soft winter straight, $6.75@7.50; 
rye flour, $5.30@5.50. 

The wheat market was firm last week, 
and prices closed at a net advance of 10c. 
Receipts, 477,790 bus, exports, 605,256; 
stock, 1,293,078. Closing quotations, car 
lots, Oct..10: No. 2 red winter, $146 bu; 
No. 8 $1.43; No. 4, $1.41; No. 5, $1.38; 
No. 2 red pe aga gare $1.44. Mixed 
wheat Te under winter. 

Oats advanced Ic early last week, but 
later eased off 4c and closed quiet, with 
offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
91,348 bus; stock, 460,154. Closing quo- 
tations, Oct. 10: No. 2 white, 4842.@49'%c; 
No. 8 white, 4642.@47%c. 


NOTES 

The Star Baking Co., with $100,000 
capital, has obtai a Delaware charter. 
An ng of the Philadelphia Flour 
Phot Pr} on Oct. 9 to transact 
‘Megee Bros. have announced. the ap- 
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pointment of Roland M. Carles as repre 
sentative of the Lawrence Steamship Co. 
at Miami, Fla. 

Vessel movement in and out of Phila- 
delphia during September showed a gain 
of 103 vessels and a gross tonnage gain 
of 252,128, compared with September, 
1924, according to the report of Alfred 
Lynch, statistician to the commissioners 
of navigation. 

N. F. Kenney, district freight repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania System at 
Minneapolis, visited the shipping dis- 
trict of this city on Oct. 7, interviewing 
flour merchants and steamship companies 
doing business with the Pennsylvania 
continually. E. W. Stringfield, traffic 
manager of the Terminal company, dis- 
cussed prospective flour shipments to this 
port with Mr. Kenney, who annually 
moves thousands of tons of Minnesota 
flour through this port. Mr. Kenney 
stated that business throughout his dis- 
trict was good. 

Samuet S. DanreLs. 


BOSTON 

The quantity of flour sold last week 
was far from satisfactory. Whether it 
was because the trade had filled its re- 
quirements in the previous week or 
whether it was waiting for a further 
break in prices is not known. 

There is much uncertainty in the minds 
of local flour buyers as to what action to 
adopt. Some are supplied with flour well 
into the new year, and the demand from 
these buyers has naturally fallen off. 
During the recent low level of prices a 
large amount of flour was sold, especially 
to large bakers and wholesalers. While 
they were apparently satisfied that the 
time had come to buy, it was different 
with the smaller flour buyer. A few in 
this class took hold in a moderate way, 
but there are many who have not yet se- 
cured their quota of flour. Only an espe- 
cially attractive price will now induce 
them to purchase. 

The almost daily change in flour prices 
has confused the prospective buyer. A 
strong market one day has been followed 
almost invariably by a decline, so that 
when it happens that a buyer has made 
up his mind to purchase, his ideas are set 
at naught by the market going in the op- 
posite direction. 


The large volume of business done in 
semolina in the previous week was not 
duplicated last week. Sales in the pre- 
vious week were reported to have run 
well over 40,000 bbls, and macaroni manu- 
facturers have their wants filled for 
months to come. 

Flour prices on Oct. 10: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.40 bbl, standard patents 
$8@9.20, first clears $7.85@8.25; hard 
winter patents, $8@8.75; soft winter pat- 
ents $8.15@9, straight $7.75@8.25, clear 
$7.60@7.75. 

A fairly good demand for rye flour 
exists, and the market was held higher 
last week. Choice white patents were 
quoted on Oct. 10 at $5.15@5.40 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patents $4.95@5.15, 
dark rye $4.45@4.50, and rye meal $4.25 
@4.30. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 10, with com- 
parisons: 


-~Receipts -—-Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pees, Beieisss SE0RS. COBRR  .cces cwoee 
Wheat, bus... 40,500 39,950 82,937 57,516 
Aer ees 425 593 v0 
Oats, bus..... 19,025 29,975 44,914 32,142 
Ms Ucéoce setee. apeee 2,971 67,432 
i A eee 9,575 Fk ae 
Millfeed, tons. 65 a ee ee 


Corn meal, bbls 45 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,995 


NOTES 


The Boylston Bakery, Inc., Boston, has 
been formed, with $100,000 capital. 

H. Ross, a baker, Worcester, is a vol- 
untary bankrupt; liabilities, $3,581; as- 
sets, uncertain. 

Alex S. MacDonald, Horace Cook and 
Matthew D. Benzaquin, members of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, are 
representing that organization at the con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Kansas City. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEW ORLEANS GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The grain movement out of New Or- 
leans, as reported by the Board of Trade, 
totaled 284,841 bus wheat in September, 
compared with 4,344,416 in September, 
1924, 429,272 bus corn, against 175,897 
the same period a year ago, and 81,107 
bus oats, compared with 61,436 in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 








New York Bakers Go Golfing; Some Observations 


On Oct. 9 Edward G. Broenniman and 
George A. Zabriskie jointly entertained 
about 100 members of the Bakers’ Club of 
New York at golf and a dinner at the 
Pelham (N. Y.) Country Club, the writer 
being present simply in the capacity of 
official observer. Having accepted this 
job, he felt it was incumbent upon him 
to observe. In order to do it he had to 
travel twice over the course, and while 
he would like to write of all the things 
he observed, the laws of hospitality must 
also be observed. 

There probably never has been a golf 
tournament where the players have been 
cheered to do their best or worst by the 
strains of an accordeon, until the plan of 
kidnapping an itinerant player of this 
wind instrument was devised by one of 
the hosts. This accounted for the music 
which followed the players from green 
to green, and as various of them from 
time to time dug up goodly-sized chunks 
of turf, known as divots in golfing cir- 
cles, the musician showed a fine sense of 
appreciation and humor by playing “The 
Wearing of the Green.” 

Naturally, one group of players was 
about all that could be followed closely ; 
and assuming that one foursome would 
be fairly representative of the whole, one 
composed of Harry D. Tipton, J. W. 
Pearson, J. W. Schomaker and George A. 
Zabriskie was selected, and if results go 
for anything, not without reason, be- 
cause for weird experiences this foursome 
produced more than its share. 

This course, like many others, has sev- 
eral water h=zards, and Bill Schomaker 
was quick to find them. He found one, 
the same one, five times in succession, 
thereby establishing an aquatic bogey for 
the course. Not to be outdone, Harry 
Tipton drove a ball against a tree, and 
it bounded back so far as to be entirely 
lost; then Jack Pearson drove three in 
succession out of bounds, which repre- 
sented a serious financial loss and, plan- 


ning to recoup by winning his bets with 
bill Schomaker, whose score keeping he 
was inclined to question, he insisted that 
an adding machine be procured to keep 
it correctly. This was trundled in a 
wheelbarrow by a small boy who never 
missed a count, thus applying business 
efficiency methods to the game of golf. 

It may be a difficult task to be presi- 
dent or treasurer of a big baking com- 
pany, but evidently playing golf is equal- 
y so. 

It seemed to take two trips around 
the course to prove who was entitled to 
the prizes, when really it looked as 
though one trip should have been sufli- 
cient, but as all players admitted more 
or less confidently they had never played 
so poorly, it may be that the second round 
was necessary in order definitely to 
prove it. 

Dinner was served in the evening and 
a corps of entertainers was on hand to 
keep things lively, after which the prizes 
were awarded, the hosts and the writer 
being about the only ones who did not 
get one. They were distributed as fol- 
lows, based upon a blind handicap, what- 
ever that is: 

(1) William J. Morris, Jr., (2) Wil- 
liam J. Eisner, (3) Frederic H. Frazier, 
(4) John N. Claybrook, (5) J. W. Pear- 
son, (6) Major Max Fleischmann, (7) 
Walter D. Phillips, (8) H. F. Freeman, 
(9) John W. Kuhne, (10) C. Leslie 
Lowes, (11) George Huber, (12) G..War- 
ren Wheeler, (13) Walter S. Ward, (14) 
Richard F. Meyer, (15) William Dein- 
inger. 

It was a most successful party, and 
everybody had a good time. The best of 
hosts and the best of weather made it a 
most enjoyable affair, but “it’s always 
fair weather when good fellows get to- 
gether,” or so it was being vocally an- 
nounced when the writer departed for 
home, having completely lost his voice 
trying to outsing the others. 


October 14, 1925 


OGILVIE MILLS MADE 
PROFIT LAST YEAR 


Annual Keport of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Shows Only Slight Decline 
from Profit Earned in 1924 


Montreat, Que.—By far the most 
cheerful of the Montreal milling reports 
this year is that of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., presented before the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders on Oct. 8 
and showing only a slight decline in net 
profits. 

After the deduction of bond interest, 
net profits stood at $758,145, compared 
with $902,217 in the previous year. De- 
duction of the usual preferred dividends 
left the balance at $618,145, or $8.24 per 
share on the common stock. This is 
equal to 24.72 per cent on the old com- 
mon stock prior to the split up, against 
30.89 per cent in the previous year. De- 
duction of common dividends leaves a 
surplus of $36,895 for the year, bringing 
the total surplus to be carried forward 
to $2,175,216. 

The working capital position is im- 
proved by about $250,000, current assets 
being considerably higher. The cash po- 
sition is also much better. 

At the annual meeting, the board of 
directors was re-elected and Sydney T, 
Smith, Winnipeg, replaced the late Sir 
Augustus Nanton. 

Revenue account figures compare for 
the past three years as follows: 





1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
6g Se eP Tee $758,145 $902,217 $824,228 
Pfd. dividends... 140,000 140,000 140,000 

Balance ..... $618,145 $762,217 $684,228 
Common divi- 
625,000 550,000 


Ge ceeds 581,250 
Year’s surplus $36,895 $137,217 $134,228 
Previous sur- 
plus ....... 3,188,331 
Surplus carried 
forward ...$2,175,216 $2,138,321 $2,001,104 
tAfter payment of bond interest, etc. 
Working capital figures compare as 
follows: 


2,001,104 1,866,876 


*Current 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 

assets ..$11,269,552 $10,726,105 $10,256,585 
Current lia- 

bilities. . 2,302,261 1,993,746 1,960,473 
Net working 

capital ..$8,967,291 $8,732,359 $8,296,112 


*Including investments. 

REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 

W. A. Black, vice president, reporting 
for the board, said, in part: 

“I know that you will all exceedingly 
regret the absence of the president to- 
day through illness, and I am sure that 
you will join in the very earnest wish of 
myself and your directors that the same 
remarkable qualities which on the occa- 
sion of two previous serious illnesses car- 
ried him through to health and strength, 
will again prevail. 

“A balance sheet showing the condition 
of the company as of Aug. 31, last, is 
submitted. From the profits for the year 
the usual dividends have been provided 
and paid on preferred stock, also four 
quarterly dividends of $1.25 each and a 
bonus of $3, making $8 in all on common 
stock, 

“The milling industry has gone through 
another most trying year. The violent 
fluctuations in the wheat market made it 
impossible for any one to gauge success- 
fully the probable daily trend. When it 
is considered that on the average it takes 
41 bus wheat to make a barrel of flour; 
that every cent per bushel variation in 
wheat means a 4'2c per barrel variation 
in flour, and that millers generally would 
be much pleased with an average net 
profit of 15¢ or 20c bbl on their capacity, 
some idea of the difficulties encountered 
through the wild variations of the market 
during the past year may be obtained. 

“The export trade has undergone some 
radical changes of late as a result of 
tariff revisions in some countries which 
until recently have been large importers, 
which revisions have included the imposi- 
tion of excessively higher duties on flour 
than on wheat, creating substantial bar- 
riers against flour importation. 


UNITED STATES MILLING IN BOND 


“In addition to this, our neighbors to 
the south allow Canadian wheat to be 
milled in the United States in bond for 


export without any charge whatever, 


while they impose a duty of 42c bu on 
wheat imported for home consumption. 
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They thus secure for their millers the ad- 
vantages of Canada’s raw material, with 
which they compete against Canadian 
mills without any corresponding advan- 
tage to either the farmers or the indus- 
tries of this country. Many of the 
American mills, more particularly those 
situated east of the Great Lakes, because 
of certain freight and tonnage advan- 
tages which they enjoy, are actually able 
to undersell Canadian mills abroad with 
the product of Canadian farms. 

“Added to these difficulties is a serious 
discrimination by the steamship lines 
in their charges for the ocean carriage 
of wheat as against flour, giving the for- 
eign millers a most decided advantage 
over those of Canada. 

“Government action is needed to cor- 
rect these serious handicaps, and is being 
urged by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association.” 


ST. LAWRENCE MILLS 
HAVE BAD YEAR 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Reports 
Largest Loss in Its History in the 
Year Ending Aug. 31, 1925 


Mon Treat, Que.—The annual report of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
for the year ended Aug. 31, 1925, pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of share- 
holders on Oct. 9, shows an operating 
loss of $98,300, compared with a profit 
of $145,900 in the previous year. After 
deduction of preferred dividends, $30,- 
000 for common dividends, taxes for the 
preceding year and depreciation for the 
five years 1920-24, the profit and loss sur- 
plus was reduced by $253,895, remaining 
at $163,497. 

At the annual meeting, the directors 
were re-elected, and later General A. E. 
Labelle was appointed president, and T. 
Williamson vice president and managing 
director. This change was a matter of 
personal arrangement, and suggested by 
Mr. Williamson. 

Income figures for the past three years 
compare as follows: 








1923-24 1922-23 
$145,900 $110,883 
5,790 5,805 


2. Meee 
Bond interest 





. +. (A) $103 $140,110 $105,078 





Net income 


Preferred dividends 40,250 40,250 40,250 
*Balance .(4)$144,158 $99,860 $64,828 
Common dividends. 30,000 72,000 72,000 


Year's surplus.. (d)$174,158 


Previous surplus... 417,392 
Total surplus..... $243,234 
EE oto aig 6 i aves 13,117 


MMIAMOO 22 csss . $230,117 
Depreciation ..... 66,620 





Surplus carried 
SOPWETG weciescs $163,497 $417,392 $396,873 
(a) Operating loss. (d) Deficit. {fFor pre- 
vious year. *Before deducting excess prof- 
its taxes paid in succeeding years. 
Working capital figures for the three 
years compare as follows: 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
...$528,540 $567,456 $747,456 
95 391,066 


Current assets 
Current liabilities... 348,074 195, 
Net working cap- 
See ea 0-0uh- 5 Xp $180,466 $372,161 $356,390 
Balance sheet figures compare as fol- 
lows: 














ASSETS 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Real estate ....$962,426 $691,731 $690,483 
Property, etc... 930,224 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Plant, etc. 23,500 25,000 21,500 
Investments ... 12,000 12,000 12,000 
SRP 19,743 2,052 968 
Bills and accounts 
receivable ... 153,726 131,403 130,779 
Inventories .... 294,760 359,907 543,713 
reer 48,311 62,094 59,996 
Totals ..... $2,444,690 $2,484,187 $2,659,439 
LIABILITIES 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Preferred stock $575,000 $575,000 $575,000 
Common stock 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
ee 91,500 96,500 96,500 
Accounts pay- 
ere 41,534 38,959 49,905 
Bank loans . 295,000 124,118 98,783 
Accrued interest 915 965 965 
Sundry ....... 10,625 31,253 241,413 
Depreciation NN) eee eee PS 
a!) Eee 163,497 417,392 396,873 
Totals ..... $2,444,690 $2,484,187 $2,659,439 


PRESIDENTS SPEECH TO SHAREHOLDERS 


In his report to the shareholders, Mr. 
Williamson, president of the company, 
said, in part: 

“We regret to réport that the past 
year has been the most unprofitable in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the history of the business, the milling 
loss for the year being $98,300. 

“For the first four months we made a 
fair profit, but during the remainder of 
the year every month showed a loss. The 
principal reason was that during the 
whole year the price of wheat in Canada 
(on account of the very short crop and 
pool operations) was out of line with the 
world’s markets, and particularly with 
those of the United States. Canadian 
flour exports were very seriously cur- 
tailed, the total, outside of the Russian 
orders, being 3,500,000 bbls less than in 
the previous year. In order to keep our 
brands on the market we were compelled 
to meet world prices, which showed a 
serious loss. This shrinkage in exports 
was reflected in keen competition’ for do- 
mestic business, which was largely taken 
at cost or less. Another serious difficulty 
was the sudden and very violent fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market, which made it 
extremely difficult to operate without 
loss. 

“Under the income tax act we were 
required to write off profit and loss ac- 
count the amount claimed by us and al- 
lowed for depreciation during the five 
years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, which 
amount is shown in the profit and loss 
account. This is simply a book entry, 
and does not adversely affect the stand- 
ing of the company. 

BRIGHTER PROSPECTS AHEAD 

“We are pleased to report that the 
current year has opened under more fa- 
vorable conditions. Instead of our wheat 
being higher than in the United States, 
it is considerably lower. This has en- 
abled us to make large export sales at 
a profitable price, and this business still 
continues. And taking into account the 
abundant crop of good milling wheat in 
the West, we are hopeful that this favor- 
able condition may continue during the 
crop year.” 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE DEFIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The coming fight 
over the Shipping Board continues to in- 
terest official Washington. The board has 
now openly defied the President of the 
United States. 

Admiral Palmer, placed in charge of 
fleet operations, was demoted, despite the 
expressed wish of the President that he 
be left in charge of the administrative 
work, Another man was named to take 
his place. The board has taken the at- 
titude that it is responsible solely to Con- 
gress. As stated last week, one member 
has resigned. Another has been asked by 
the President to resign, but has refused. 

It is learned that the President is now 
studying the situation with a view to de- 
termining exactly what his powers are. 
The attorney general is going into the 
whole situation. Moreover, there is now 
awaiting decision by the Supreme Court 
a case which might set a precedent. 

It would not surprise Washington to 
wake up some morning and find that 
President Coolidge has dismissed the 
whole board. He is most likely to do 
that if he finds that his powers warrant it. 

Georce E. Axkerson. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Oct. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1924 and the 

1920-24 average (000’s omitted): 





Acres - Bushels 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 
Minnesota .... 1,889 24,179 34,313 26,044 
North Dakota.. 9,727 113,806 134,618 98,728 
South Dakota.. 2,482 29,784 33,018 29,584 
Montana ...... 2,995 32,945 40,775 34,033 
| re 690 20,010 12,180 15,862 
Washington ... 1,656 26,496 7,946 14,814 
Other states .. 1,742 34,355 19,786 26,094 





U. States .. 21,181 281,575 282,636 245,159 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
CO. REDUCES PROFIT 


Annual Report Shows Loss in Profits of Over 
$500,000—President of Company Speaks 
Hopefully of This Year 


Montreat, Que.—A notable falling off 
in earnings, as compared with previous 
years, is reflected in the annual report of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
for the year ended Aug. 31, 1925, which 
was presented to shareholders at their 
annual meeting on Oct. 7. 

The president spoke hopefully of the 
business situation at present, telling 
shareholders that during September more 
orders had been taken than during any 
other corresponding month in many years. 

Profits amounted to $193,486, against 
$740,768 in the previous year. Deduc- 
tion of preferred dividends left a balance 
of $88,486, equal to 2.52 per cent, on 
common stock, against 18.6 per cent last 
year, 

The previous surplus was utilized to 
pay a common dividend, $331,514 being 
used for that purpose. Deduction of 
depreciation on property then left the 
balance in the profit and loss account at 
$933,027, instead of $1,379,541 a year ago. 

Working capital showed a drop, stand- 
ing at $2,804,621, against $3,659,419 at 
the close of August last year. Bank 
loans constitute a new item in the bal- 
ance sheet, figuring at $1,050,000. A 
loan, the chairman explained, had been 
negotiated for the purpose of acquiring 
the assets of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., which, however, will not require the 
issue of any new stock. 

A new director has been added to the 
board, in the person of N. J. Breen, 
western general manager for the com- 
pany, with headquarters in Winnipeg. 





MR. MEIGHEN’S ADDRESS 


In his address to the shareholders, F. 
S. Meighen, president of the company, 
said in part: 

“Your directors regret that the state- 
ment placed before you today is the least 
favorable that the company has ever is- 
sued, but there are reasons for it, the 
year’s business having been carried on 
under heavy handicaps. 

“The main cause of the comparatively 
poor result for the year was the failure 
of our waterpower at Keewatin. The rea- 
son for this failure was a lowering in the 
level of the Lake of the Woods, and this 
resulted in a decrease in output of over 
50 per cent, with a proportionate increase 
in the cost of manufacture. You will 
naturally wish to know what steps have 
been taken to overcome this difficulty. 
New and more efficient waterwheels have 
been installed in mill C at Keewatin, 
which have now been in operation for 
some six weeks and are proving satis- 
factory. The output of mill C, which 
was chiefly affected by the low water, 
is now restored to normal. The installa- 
tion of the new wheels took three months, 
during which time mill C had to be 
closed down completely. 

“In addition to the handicap of re- 
duced power, the past year was the most 
trying in the history of the company, due 
to very keen competition, accompanied 
by price cutting. This and the violent 
fluctuations in the price of wheat made 
it difficult to conduct business on a satis- 
factory basis. 


BETTER YEAR EXPECTED 


“The financial result presented to you 
is therefore not as good as might have 
been anticipated. However, it is believed 
that this season’s operations will be more 
satisfactory. Business, both domestic 
and export, is improving, and with our 





Cummerce, in bushels: 








WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











rc Week ending— ~ July 1 to 

Wheat to— Oct. 3,°25 Oct. 4, '24 Sept. 26, ’25 Oct. 3, '25 Oct. 4, '24 
Me” (Sys ds cabo eeius 41,000 5, eee erie 548,000 2,870,000 
United Kingdom 647,000 1,179,000 846,000 5,892,000 10,922,000 
Other Europe ...... 981,000 6,245,000 596,000 11,067,000 18,225,000 
COND cccpececicesn § shrnse aeee 0 0 beens 3,800,000 24,986,000 
Other countries .... 10,000 183,000 658,000 1,924,000 2,523,000 
co” *! ene *1,679,000 8,980,000 2,100,000 23,231,000 59,526,000 
EEE, oo 8.0 0b s C00 Wa &e 960,000 794,000 1,274,000 14,916,000 4,499,000 
RPOOE Cadwovschocleases 181,000 528,000 300,000 2,444,000 1,979,000 
QOER disc ca. deuce ad sasios 1,530,000 65,000 1,206,000 16,476,000 566,000 
Se eee ee 26,000 3,558,000 8,000 5,175,000 14,896,000 


“Including via Pacific ports, 639,000 bus. 
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new equipment we feel confident that we 
will be able to present a better state- 
ment to you at the next annual meeting. 

“Some criticism may be made of our 
policy of continuing to pay dividends al- 
though they were not completely earned. 
In answer it may be pointed out that we 
have a very large reserve. Your direc- 
tors felt that they were justified in tak- 
ing part of these surplus earnings to 
maintain the regular dividend. 

DOMINION PURCHASE EXPLAINED 

“Your directors are pleased to report 
that they have purchased on your behalf 
the properties of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd. The Montreal mill is a mod- 
ern, well-equipped plant, with a capacity 
of about 6,000 bbls per day, and during 
its existence has secured for itself a 
good clientéle. With it in our possession 
we will be able to meet on equal terms 
competition for eastern Canadian and ex- 
port business as, owing to the difference 
between all-water and all-rail rates on 
wheat and flour, mills east of the Great 
Lakes have during several months of the 
year a considerable advantage over those 
west of the lakes like ourselves.” 


USE OF FLOUR AND 
WHEAT INCREASING 


Combined Exports of Wheat from Five Pri- 
mary Surplus Countries 90 Per Cent 


Greater Than Pre-war 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The combined ex- 
ports of wheat from the primary sur- 
plus countries, the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia, and India, av- 
eraged 594,000,000 bus during the post- 
war period of 1920-24, or 90 per cent 
more than the pre-war shipments of these 
countries, totaling 311,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to J. A. Le Clerc, grain specialist 
of the foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

These producing countries, with Rus- 
sia included in the list, averaged 467,000,- 
000 bus during the 1909-13 period. Of 
this total Russia annually contributed 
156,000,000 bus. It will therefore be seen 
that the exports from the five chief 
sources today are more than 127,000,000 
bus, or 25 per cent, greater than ship- 
ments from the same countries, with Rus- 
sia included, in the pre-war years. 

Over 90 per cent of the world’s pre- 
war wheat shipments went to Europe; 
during the past five years these exports 
averaged 87 per cent of the total. The 
shipments from the United States during 
the years 1920-24 averaged 220 per cent 
more than pre-war, Canada’s exports 
were 150 per cent greater, Argentina’s 
and Australia’s 50 per cent, while India’s 
were 60 per cent, and Russia’s fully 90 
per cent, less, 

To every grand division more wheat 
was exported during the past five years 
than pre-war; to Europe 54,000,000 bus 
more, to Asia 22,000,000, and to Africa 
6,000,000. Much larger quantities were 
exported to the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Belgium and Japan during 1920-24 than 
during 1909-13. Smaller amounts were 
shipped to France, Germany and the 
Netherlands. 

The average amount of flour exported 
during the past five years was over 31,- 
500,000 bbls, or 60 per cent more than 
pre-war. Of this amount the United 
States shipped 16,800,000 bbls, or 53 per 
cent of the total, and Canada exported 
8,834,000 bbls, or 28 per cent of the total. 
Of the total pre-war shipments the Unit- 
ed States supplied 58 per cent and Can- 
ada 21, indicating that Canada has: since 
the war been making greater strides in 
capturing world fiour markets than has 
the United States. 


CANADIAN PRICES FIRMER 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour prices are firmer. There 
is no change in domestic springs, but 
winters are 10@20c higher, making them 
$5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard. Feed has de- 
clined $1, making bran $27 ton, shorts 
$29, and middlings $35, in mixed cars. 














The final estimates of the Indian wheat 
crop show that the acreage sown to wheat 
in the present season was 2 per cent 
greater than it was last year, being 31,- 
773,000 acres. The total estimated yield 
of the crop which has already been har- 
vested is 319,000,000 bus, compared with 
355,000,000 obtained last year, 
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SEATTLE 

Satisfactory flour sales in Pacific Coast 
territory last week were reported by the 
mills, buyers having quite generally taken 
advantage of the low range of prices. 
Atlantic seaboard, central western and 
southeastern flour demand was very mod- 
erate during the first half of last week, 
but with the advance in wheat later, 
inquiry became more active, with indica- 
tions for a renewal of the substantial 
buying of Pacific soft wheat flours which 
took place in the early part of the crop 
year. 

Flour Prices.—Pacific flour prices were 
reduced about 20c bbl last week. Wash- 
ington flour quotations, carloads, coast, 
Oct. 9: family patent, $7.60@8 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour, $6.60@6.80, 
98’s; bakers patent, $6.90@7.10, -98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.05@8.70. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Oct. 9: Da- 
kota, $8.75@9.15; Montana, $8.25@8.50. 

Export Trade.—The oriental flour de- 
mand has continued negligible, except 
from the Philippines, where a good busi- 
ness has been done. American flour has 
largely supplanted Australian in these 
islands, as considerable amounts of the 
latter were formerly used there. Sales 
to Hongkong were confined to parcels to 
maintain established brand trade, and in- 
frequent North China inquiry indicated 
a price 40@50c bbl below mill limits. 
Canadian mills, which are well sold ahead 
to the Orient up to December or Janu- 
ary, are less formidable competitors than 
for some time, owing to the present 
premium commanded by Canadian spot 
wheat. Wheat is moving very slowly to 
Vancouver, B. C., and numerous ships 
awaiting wheat cargoes there will prob- 
‘ably shortly go on demurrage. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, Oct. 9: Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $6.85, c.if., less 2 
per cent, or $6.15, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; patents $7.80, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.05, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 40s 6d and hard 
wheat straights 42s 9d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 
jutes. 








































WHEAT 
Wheat trading was at a minimum last 
week. Milling and export demand were 
equally oo and farmers could not have 
been induced to sell any quantity even 
at good prices. Prompt wheat quota- 
tions, sacked, coast, Oct. 9: western 
white, $1.836@1.87 bu; soft white, $1.36; 
western red and northern spring, $1.26; 
Big Bend blue-stem, Baart and Marquis, 
$1.40@1.42. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
eapacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
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Five years ago 
Output of Tacoma mills, with a weakly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
ay a eda Miller: 
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from Seattle and Tacoma in September: 
to New York, 3,844 bbls; Boston, 6,577; 
Baltimore, 1,898; Charleston, 350; Hous- 
ton, 500; San Francisco, 23,064; Los An- 
geles, 11,457; San Diego, 840. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set Nov. 6 for oral arguments in the 
application of the northern transconti- 
nental railroads for cancellation of the 
export rate differential from central and 
western Montana to north Pacific points 
on wheat and wheat products, which is 
7c cwt less than the domestic rate. 


Water shipments of flour for the sea- 
son, July 1-Oct. 1, from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, were 480,972 bbls, against 604,375 
last year; from Portland and Astoria, 
865,397, against 426,102. Wheat ship- 
ments from Seattle and Tacoma, 729,376 
bus, against 533,243 last year; from 
Portland and Astoria, 3,888,303, against 
5,938,653, 

Tests made by the federal grain in- 
spection bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture show that there is much less 
smut in Pacific wheats this year than 
ordinarily. This is ascribed to the large 
proportion of spring sown wheat. Of 
4,798 cars inspected for August and Sep- 
tember, 1,366, or 28% per cent, showed 
smut; last year, 64 per cent of the cars 
received during the same period showed 
this disease. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in September, as reported by the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: to Dairen, 
25,000 bbls; Shanghai, 1,512; Tokyo, 250; 
Hongkong, 6,425; Amoy, 7,500; Manila, 
29,982; Iloilo, 9,525; Cebu, 3,000; Zam- 
boanga, 625; Honolulu, 4,747; South and 
Central America, 19,397; Glasgow, 5,000; 
Amsterdam, 562. Wheat exports: to 
Japan, 402,830 bus; United Kingdom, 
276,267; South America, 4,480. 


PORTLAND 

With the trend of the flour market un- 
certain, due to the irregular wheat mar- 
ket, local buying of flour was restricted 
last week. Prices listed on Oct. 10: fam- 
ily patents $7.65, bakers hard wheat 
$7.85, bakers blue-stem patents $7.25. 

A.moderate amount of export flour 
business was worked for oriental ports. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bhis activity 

Bat, BebO osice cncvcccccsers 28,684 46 
Previous week ..........+. 28,039 45 
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A moderate business was done in the 
wheat market last week, but there were 
no large transactions. Exporters took 
but little, and buying by mills was lim- 
ited. Country reports continued of sales 
for shipment to the Middle West and 
Southwest. Exchange bids for October 
delivery closed on Oct. 10 as follows: 
Big Bend blue-stem $1.35, hard white 
and soft white $1.83, western white $1.32, 
hard winter, northern spring and west- 
ern red $1.24. ; 


OREGON WHEAT QUALITY IMPROVED 


Improvement in the quality of this 
year’s crop is shown in the wheat inspec- 
tion figures just issued. During August 
and September 4,798 cars were inspected 
here, and of these 1,366, or 28.5 per cent, 
showed evidences of smut. In the same 
period last year 4,947 cars were inspect- 
ed, and 3,157, or 64 per cent, were smutty. 
The record in this respect is the best in 
eight years. The favorable showing is 
ascribed to the fact that nearly all the 
current crop was spring sown, whereas in 
former seasons winter wheat comprised 
the bulk of the crop. 

In the matter of test weights, 19.3 per 


cent of this year’s receipts graded No. 1 
and 43.4 per cent No. 2. In the same 
months last year 16 per cent graded No. 
1 and 40.3 per cent No. 2. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With prices reduced again, the flour 
trade was light last week. The larger 
buyers show no inclination to order for 
deferred delivery. The general trend of 
trade has been to continue purchases for 
immediate or 60-day delivery. Receipts 
of flour both by boat and rail have been 
normal, and stocks have not changed 
much in total for several months, the sup- 
ply taking care of the demand. 

California mills quoted family patents 
at $8.90 bbl, on Oct. 10, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. These 
mills quoted straights at $7.60@7.90 and 
soft wheat patents at $8.40@8.50. 

Kansas standard patents were offered 
at $8.30@8.40 bbl, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $8.35@8.50, Montana standard pat- 
ents $8.10@8.25, and Washington and 
Oregon blue-stem patents $7.25@7.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and California 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Quotations for milling wheat took a 
decided slump on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange last week, dropping to 
$2.30@2.40 ewt for milling grades and 5c 
less for feeding grades on Oct. 10. 


NOTES 


Lowell Hoit, grain broker, Chicago, 
has been visiting San Francisco. 


Transformation of the California Bak- 
ing Co.’s former plant in San Francisco 
into the second largest food market of the 
city has been begun. 

Sugar prices have declined again on 
the San Francisco market, new price lists 
showing granulated cane at $5.35 ewt and 
beet at $5.15, wholesale. 


Andrew A. Brown, one of the leading 
sugar brokers of America, died at his 
San Francisco home recently after a four 
months’ illness. He was 65 years old. 

While the cost of food has jumped 5 
per cent during the past three months, ac- 
cording to W. G. McMillan, state pur- 
chasing agent, wholesale prices of both 
flour and sugar showed marked declines. 


Marking one of the largest June-July 
delivery sales of Calcutta bags, one deal 
was closed on the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange last week for 150,000 bags at 
13%c each. San Quentin bags are quoted 
at 13c. 

Announcement has been made by G. H. 
Hecke, chief of the state department of 
agriculture, that many samples of grain 
seeds submitted for inspection have 
shown a heavy content of weeds, enough 
so that a farmer using them scatters from 
8,000 to 10,000 weed seeds to the acre. 

About 100 employees of the Sperry 
Flour Co. held their annual outing Oct. 3 
on San Francisco Bay, traveling by boat 
from San Francisco to Vallejo, where 
they inspected the Sperry mill and then 
attended a barbecue, as guests of J. D. 
Armstrong, director of milling. W. H. 
Joyce, president of the company, and 
other officials, participated. 

Making a complete inspection of San 
Francisco Bay and its var:ous harbors, 
the congressional committee on rivers and 
harbors has spent a week in and near 
San Francisco. Development of the har- 
bor facilities of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Richmond, Petaluma, Stockton, Vallejo, 
Mare Island and other California cities 
was outlined, and support assured in 
numerous instances. 


Announcement that freight rates be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles 
had been cut 25 per cent by the McCer- 
mick Steamship Co. was made several 
days ago, effective Nov. 2. Approval of 
the change has been given by the state 
railroad commission. Grain products and 
sugar are included in the list of goods 
affected. Competing steamship lines 
have not announced their plans. 

That one of California’s vast unculti- 
vated areas is soon to be cut into farms 
was announced during the week when 
Miller & Lux, Inc., announced plans for a 
$25,000,000 development of 800,000 acres 
in California and 200,000 in Oregon and 
Nevada. The holdings to be developed 
include 350,000 acres in the San Joaquin 
valley. This area is particularly adapt- 
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ed for cotton and grain growing. Ac- 
cording to present plans, nearly half of 
this acreage will be planted to cotton 
during 1926. After the lands are in eul- 
tivation it is planned to put them on the 
market. W. E. Zurrpann,. 


LOS ANGELES 

Prices remained steady in southern 
California last week, while buying slack- 
ened still more than during the previous 
week. Indications are that sales will 
pick up and conditions brighten when the 
Canadian options are put on the market, 
California pastry flour was reduced 20¢ 
bbl. 

Fluctuating prices marked the sales of 
northern and middle western flours, al- 
though buying continued to be heavy and 
for large quantities, purchasers evidently 
se‘zing the opportunity to take advantage 
of the comparatively low prices. Prac- 
tically all grades were lower last week. 
Arrivals continued very heavy. 

Carload quotations, Oct. 9: California 
family patents $8.80, basis %4’s; Califor- 
nia hard wheat bakers patents $8.20, basis 
Y's; California blended bakers patents, 
$8; California pastry, $7.40; Kansas bak- 
ers patents $8.80, Montana bakers $8.70; 
Dakota standard patents, $9.40; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem bakers patents, 
$7.90; Washington pastry, $7.25. 

NOTES 

H. Rohrig, Honolulu representative of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., has returned 
from a three months’ business and vaca- 
tion trip to Europe. He spent a week in 
Los Angeles, embarking for Honolulu, 
his home, at the close of that period. 


More than 300,000 sample packages of 
Flap Jack Flour and Carnation Mush, 
products of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
were distributed to Los Angeles homes 
between the hours of 5 and 8 a.m. on Oct. 
8, as the first step in an extensive adver- 
tising campaign. 

The city of Venice, Cal., has been an- 
nexed to Los Angeles by special election, 
and hereafter all bakers paying license 
fees in Venice for delivering bakery 
goods will discontinue paying these fees, 
as the Los Angeles license will cover all 
Venice sales. 

F. S. Coates, formerly general manager 
of the Los Angeles branch of the Sperry 
Flour Co., has been appointed domestic 
trade commissioner of the Los Angeles 
Chamher of Commerce. His task is to 
develop markets in the western states 
for products made in Los Angeles. 





NEW OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR PLANNED 

OxrtanHoma City, Oxra.—Plans have 
been completed for the construction at 
Enid of a grain elevator with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus, to cost nearly $500,000, 
according to Cecil Munn, of that city, 
president of the recently organized Enid 
Terminal Elevator Co. Mr. Munn says 
that contracts call for the completion of 
the first unit of 500,000 bus’ capacity in 
time to handle grain of the 1925-26 crop, 
and the completion of a second unit of 
like size by Jan. 1, 1927. A site has 
been secured, and contracts will be 
awarded in a few weeks. 

Mr. Munn has been in the grain and 
milling business in Oklahoma for several 
years, and lately has been sales manager 
for the Southwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, the marketing organization for 
the wheat growers’ associations of Okla- 
homa and Texas. Among the men inter- 
ested in the terminal elevator project 
are Julius Pearlstone and A. A. Hart, of 
the Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Hy- 
man Pearlstone, president of the Boren- 
Stewart Wholesale Grocery Co., and F. 
F. Florence, vice president of the Re- 
public National Bank, all of Dallas, 
Texas. 





W. P. RONAN INJURED IN ACCIDENT 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. P. Ronan, a well-known 
Chicago flour broker, is in a local hospital 
as a result of a motor car accident which 
occurred on Oct. 11. His arm was broken 
in three places, and it is probable that he 
will not be able to leave the hospital un- 
til late this week. Mr. Ronan was return- 
ing to Kansas City from a house party 
given at the country place of Thad L. 
Hoffman, president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., wren the ear in which he was 
driving, skidded off a bridge. No other 
member of the party was injured. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
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The government’s Oct. 1 crop report 
on corn was more optimistic than private 
estimates, indicating a total yield of 
2,918,000,000 bus, against 2,437,000,000 
last year. The large total appears to have 
been discounted, owing to recent favor- 
able weather attending the maturity of 


the crop. Saturday’s close at 76@76¥2c 
for the Chicago December future was 
only le under the previous Saturday’s 
close. 

There is a moderate demand for corn 
products, which average slightly higher 
than a week ago. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Sept. 28- 

Oct. 5-10 Oct. 3 

Little Rock ........ $4.40@5.00 $4.25 @4.70 
*Louisiana ........ 4.50 @4.75 4.70@4.90 
Missouri River ..... 4.20@4.25 4.10@4.20 
FTEGRAD cccecesccess 4.92@5.28 4.90@5.00 
Pacific Coast ....... 5.40@5.60 coc e Doves 
ColeraGe ceeccsecees cove @ 4.25 4.40@4.50 
BEGRUARS oc cccccceee eases @5.60 coce Becee 


*Group 1 $4.75, New Orleans $4.50; pre- 
vious week, group 1 $4.70@4.90, New Or- 
leans $4.70. tGroup 1 $4.92@5.08, group 2 
$5.20@5.28; previous week, all group 1. 

Sr. Lovis.—There is a good demand 
for corn. Offerings are only moderate, 
and quickly snapped up. The trend of 
the market was toward a lower level for 
a time last week, but at the close showed 
little change from the previous week’s 
closing prices, as the forecast for heavy 
to killing frosts over the greater part of 
the main corn belt helped to advance 
prices. No material damage to the crop 
from frost is expected, as much has al- 
ready been harvested. 

Receipts of corn were 136 cars last 
week, against 220 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 10: Na. 2 corn, 82%c 
bu; No. 6 corn, new, 7lc; No. 1 yellow 
84c, No. 2 yellow 83@84c; No. 2 white 
85c, No. 3 white 83'%4c. 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 10: 
standard corn meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, 
cream meal $2.45@2.55, corn flour $2.55 
@2.65. 

New Orteans.—The local corn de- 
mand was dull last week, but shipments 
improved greatly. Manchester took 45,- 
143 bus from this port, Liverpool 38,751, 
and Progreso 14,940. Prices on Oct. 8: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.05 bu, No. 3 $1.04; 
No. 2 white $1.04, No. 3 $1.03; hominy 
feed, $1.80 cwt; grits, $2.30 in 98’s; cream 
meal $2.30 in 98’s; corn bran, $1.55 ewt. 

Nastivinte.—Business in the corn mar- 
ket remained quiet last week, with prices 
more settled. The new crop in sections 
of the Southeast was damaged by drouth 
during the summer, and shippers look for 
a larger movement later. Prices, Oct. 10: 
No. 2 white 94%4c bu, No. 3 white 93%c; 
No. 2 yellow 94c, No. 3 yellow 93c. 

Little change is noted in the corn meal 
trade, mills reporting only a fair de- 
mand. Prices, Oct. 10: bolted, in paper 
sacks, at Nashville mills, $1.25 bu; bulk, 
$1.10. 

Mempnis.—Corn meal is still quiet and 
slightly lower. Buyers are taking only 
small lots, and seem to expect a further 
decline. Cream was offered on Oct. 8 at 
$4.10 bbl, bas's 24’s. but some mills asked 
as high as $4.30. The movement of corn 
is slow, as home supplies are taking care 
of most requirements. Rains have in- 
terfered with the harvesting of corn in 
some sections. 

Kansas City.—A moderate demand ex- 
ists for corn and corn products. Prices 
are slightly higher. Quotations, Oct. 10: 
white corn, No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 84@85c, 
No. 4 883@84c; yellow corn, No. 2 84@85c, 
No. 3 88@81ic, No. 4 82@838c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 83@84c, No. 3 82@838c, No. 4 
81@82c; cream meal, $4.30, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $28 ton; corn bran, $28. 

Cuicaco.—There is a wide range in the 
price of corn goods, especially corn flour, 
which is in limited supply, most mills be- 
ing well sold ahead. Not much business 
is being done in the local market. Scat- 
tered sales of small amounts are report- 
ed, but forward buying of larger quan- 
tities is negligible. Corn flour was quot- 
ed, Oct. 10, at $2.835@3 cwt, corn meal 
$2.10@2.25, cream meal $2.15@2.25, and 
hominy $2.20@2.40. 

Cash corn was steady, and a good de- 
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mand prevailed for the moderate offer- 
ings. A car of new and old corn was re- 
ceived here last week, the new testing 
24.2 per cent moisture. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted on Oct. 10 at 8le bu, No. 3 mixed 
80@80¥2c, No. 4 mixed 79c; No. 2 yel- 
low 824%,@82%c, No. 3 yellow 81@82c, 
No. 4 yellow 80%,@80%2c; No. 2 white 
81@81'2c, No. 3 white 80@80%4c, No. 4 
white 79¥c. 

Boston.—Corn meal is lower, with slow 
demand and some pressure to sell. Gran- 
ulated yellow was quoted on Oct. 10 at 
$2.50 bbl, in cotton, and bolted yellow at 
$2.45; feeding corn meal and cracked 
corn is held at $2. Hominy feed, in sacks, 
is offered freely at $47 ton, with a slow 
demand. Gluten feed is quoted at $46.45, 
and gluten meal at $52.50, in sacks, but 
there is little demand at these prices. 

Burrato.—Receipts of cash corn were 
very light last week, and demand was not 
very brisk. On Oct. 10 it was confined to 
No. 2 yellow, which sold at 92%c bu. 
There was no call for No. 3 yellow. 

Demand for table corn meal continues 
good, but none for feed meal. Cracked 
corn demand is somewhat less. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 12,100 bus, 10,608 by rail and 1,500 
by boat. No sales were recorded, all ar- 
rivals evidently being on old contracts. 
Closing price on Oct. 10 of domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, was 97c, or 3c lower than 
the previous week. In the absence of 
trading in corn meal, established stock 
was held at $2.50@2.60 cwt. 

PuiLapeLtpHt1a.—Corn is scarce and 2c 
higher, with the limited demand absorb- 
ing the offerings of choice stock. Re- 
ceipts, 2,482 bus; stock, 28,368. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 10: No. 2 yellow, 98@ 
99c; No. 3 yellow, 97@98c. 

Corn goods are in small supply and 
firmer, in sympathy with the strength 
of the raw material, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Oct. 10, in 100-Ib 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.65@2.75; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.65@2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.65@2.75. 

Liverpoot, Ene., Sept. 23.—A slight im- 
provement in demand for Plate corn in 
the more distant positions was respon- 
sible for an advance of about 3d qr 
early this week, but this gain has since 
been lost, due to easy American mar- 
kets and large arrivals. Values in Liv- 
erpool closed unchanged on the week, 
but London quotations are 1%@4'%d 
higher. The movement in Argentina 
pr bably has reached its zenith, and 
smaller exports are now anticipated. 
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Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 23.—There is no 
change to report in the oatmeal and 
rolled oat market. Little or no fresh 
business has been reported, and it is gen- 
erally understood that, until some of the 
recent purchases have actually gone into 
consumption, importers will not increase 
stocks. . 

Betrast, IrELAND, Sept. 21.—Demand 
for oatmeal is well maintained, although 
prices are no better. Spot lots are not 
very plentiful, and anything arriving is 
quickly absorbed. Importers have been 
offering as low as 36s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin, for medium 
cut, October shipment from seaboard. 
Irish oats are offered freely at lower 
quotations, and it is expected that there 
will be even a further drop in price when 
the crop is fully assured. 

Toronto.—Weaker oats caused further 
declines in rolled oats and oatmeal last 
week. The big western mills lowered 
their prices 20c. Quotations, Oct. 10: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6.10 bbl; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $6.70; straight 
cars of either, 40c under these figures. 
These prices are being cut in numerous 
instances, 

Winnirec.—There is a fairly steady 
call for rolled oats and oatmeal. Export 
sales are normal, and prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.70@2.80; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Prices of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are steady, and a good domestic 
demand prevails. Mills report good 
sales, some extending into the new year. 


Some export business is being done, but 
mills say they are feeling the competi- 
tion of the Canadian companies, and this 
is slowing up the demand. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Oct. 10, at $2.30@2.40 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.55@2.60 ewt. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
exists, with the market firmly held. 
Rolled was quoted on Oct. 10 at $2.75 
bbl, with cut and ground at $3.02, all in 
90-lb sacks. 

Puivapetpuia.—tThere is little trading 
in oatmeal, and the market is unchanged. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 10, $2.65@2.85 per 90-lb 
sack, 


ELEVATOR BUILDING IS 
ACTIVE NEAR BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The demolition of the 
old grain elevator at Prescott, Ont., was 
started last week. The property was for- 
merly owned by the Canada Steamship 
Line and was sold by it to a Kingston 
wrecking concern. 

Reports from Prescott are to the ef- 
fect that a concrete elevator of 7,000,- 
000 bus’ capacity will be built there in 
the spring, it having been found that in- 
surance rates on the old wooden elevator 
were prohibitive. It is planned that it 
will be finished in time for the comple- 
tion of the Welland Canal. 
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The new Marine elevator on the Buf- 
falo River was formally opened on Oct. 
10, when a luncheon, at which the port 
and commercial interests of Buffalo were 
represented, was served. In addition to 
brief addresses and a program of enter- 
tainment, “Ham” Gardiner and John 
Pritchard took part in a golf ball driving 
competition from the top of the 194-ft 
tower of the elevator. 

There has been a Marine elevator in 
Buffalo harbor for three generations. 
The first one was built in 1881 by William 
H. Abel, with a storage capacity of 150,- 
000 bus grain. In 1894 an addition with 
a storage capacity of 500,000 bus was 
built by C. Lee Abel, son of the founder 
of the business. 

The new Marine has a capacity of 2,- 
000,000 bus, and an addition is proposed 
by which the storage capacity can be in- 
creased to 5,000,000. Each leg of the 
elevator can unload a grain vessel at the 
rate of 30,000 bus an hour. 

Harold L. Abel, grandson of the 
founder of the first Marine elevator, is 
president of the corporation owning the 
new Marine; Henry S. Norris is vice 
president, and Edward J. Nolan secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





It is said that the production of corn 
in the Ukraine this year will amount to 
78,000,000 bus. The hest yield since the 
war was in 1923, when 31,000,000 bus 
were harvested. 
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‘Jay Bee’’ Mills Make Prosperous Communities 


town, Ind., had for years operated 

a buhr mill driven by waterpower. 
About two years ago he realized that the 
town would take his site away from him 
and use it for municipal purposes. A 
“Jay Bee” salesman suggested to Mr. 
Wilson that there was a wonderful op- 
portunity for a miller in Millersburg, 10 
miles away. Mr. Wilson realized that 
this was the case, but said that he did not 
have the money to swing the deal. 

A farmers’ meeting was held in Millers- 
burg in March, 1924, which Mr. Day, the 
“Jay Bee” salesman, was invited to at- 
tend and present the facts and prospects 
of the proposition as he saw it. At this 
meeting the farmers decided to open a 
mill in Millersburg. A lot on the north 
side of the New York Central tracks 
was bought and a building 60x24 erected, 
26 farmers in conference with bankers 
pledging payment for this lot and build- 
ing, which cost totaled $1,800. Mr. Wil- 
son bought a No. 3 belt driven standard 
“Jay Bee” mill and a 40 h-p electric 
motor on long terms, and rented the 
building, but was given the privilege of 
purchasing at the end of the year at the 
cost of construction. 

The machine was installed and opera- 
tion was begun on Aug. 25, 1924. Two 
weeks preceding the beginning of opera- 
tion a dance was held to christen the 
opening of the mill. Just a year later, 
Aug. 25, 1925, Mr. Day called upon Mr. 
Wilson and on that day the mill was in 
constant operation every hour from 6 
a.m. to 10 p.m. In a year’s time Mr. 
Wilson had ground over 100 carloads of 
feed. Besides making his living and ac- 
tually putting some money in the bank, he 
had bought the lot and building and paid 


M ‘Vows, 1 WILSON, of Bainter- 


for it and for the “Jay Bee” mill and 
40 h-p motor in full. 

The most interesting part of this ven- 
ture is that, before the installation of the 
“Jay Bee” mill, the farmers had not been 
able to get quality grinding done any- 
where in the neighborhood. Now, every- 
body has made more money and the town 
of Millersburg, Ind., is the largest live 
stock shipping point on the New York 
Central main line between Chicago and 
Toledo. 

L. W. Lingle & Co., Windsor, Mo., 
used to take a loss every month on their 
screenings. The “Jay Bee” has now 
turned this loss into net profit. J. M. 
Smotherman & Co., Nashville, Tenn., say 
that they want no higher road to wealth 
than a “Jay Bee” and plenty of stuff to 
grind. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the “Jay Bee” standard crusher-grinder- 
pulverizer at work in the mill of Zeller 
& Son, Genoa, Ill. It is operated with a 
60 h-p electric motor. Feeding the “Jay 
Bee” mill is a Universal mixer-feeder, 
which enables the miller to grind any 
feed mixture to any predetermined pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Zeller grinds 4,600 to 4,800 lbs 
small grain an hour through a 5-32-in 
screen at a cost of 80c ton. This is twice 
the capacity and 40c per ton less grind- 
ing cost than was secured on the mill 
Mr. Zeller had before he installed the 
“Jay Bee.” 

The “Jay Bee” mill is manufactured 
by the Bossert Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 
and sold by J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., and the J. B. Sedberry Co., 819 
Exchange Avenue, Chicago. The Uni- 


versal mixer-feeder also is sold by the 
J. B. Sedberry Co. 
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EED AAARKET 


Millfeed Demand.—Colder weather of the past two weeks has had the 
effect of somewhat stimulating the millfeed market, and some sections report 


more of a disposition to order for future delivery. 


In the Northwest, how- 


ever, inquiry has fallen off and business is restricted to a rather free buying 
in mixed cars, a class of business that has been characteristic of the present 


season and of sufficient proportions generally to absorb production. 


Mills of 


the Southwest have little call from east of the Mississippi, but continue to 
find a ready market in the drouth districts of the South. 

Prices.—Varying conditions have had the effect of diverse price move- 
ment. “In Minneapolis, bran is 50c ton lower than a week ago, in Kansas City 
unchanged, in St. Louis 50@75c higher, and in Buffalo firm at the higher figure 


of the previous week’s range. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—There is a slightly better 
tone to the millfeed market, and an im- 
proved demand is reported. Buying has 
not reached large proportions, but better 
sales are being made to country dealers. 
Mixers are buying very sparingly, but 
local jobbers and brokers say that they 
are doing a fairly good business with 
southeastern markets. Offerings are still 
plentiful, but not as liberal as they were 
a few weeks ago. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 10, at 
$24@24.50 ton, hard winter bran $26@27, 
standard middlirfgs -$25.50@26.50, flour 
middlings $29@31, and red dog $39@41. 

Miuwavxkee.—Developments of the 
week in the millfeed market center on a 
slight gain-in the value of bran, with 
almost a corresponding decline in mid- 


dlings. This is more or less of a season- 


able readjustment. Business, on the 
whole, is inactive, although the jobbing 
trade seems more inclined to buy for fu- 
ture shipment. Mills are not pressing 
sales, and are unwilling to make com- 
mitments beyond 30 days. Cold weather 
has come over the dairy belt, and this is 
expected to furnish some stimulus, al- 
though outdoor feeding conditions are 
as nearly ideal as they have been in re- 
cent years, because of the copious mois- 
ture which followed a long dry spell. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 10: spring 
standard bran $24.50@25 ton, winter 
bran $26.70@27.20, standard middlings 
$26.25@26.75, flour middlings $29@30, 
red dog $38@39, and cottonseed meal $38 
@42.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Despite the fact that de- 
mand is very quiet and sales light, the 
local millfeed market is steadier than for 
some time. Offerings are fairly plenti- 
ful, and the Northwest is being watched 
with a feeling of uncertainty. The buy- 
ing that is being done is scattered, and 

nerally for small lots. Quotations, 

t. 10: soft winter bran $26@26.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $25.25@26, and gray 
shorts $33@33.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mryneapotis.—City mills say that they 
are very nicely situated as regards orders 
for bran, and wheat and rye middlings, 
but that red dog and second clear are 
in light request. Country dealers are 
buying freely in mixed cars. This class 
of buying throughout this year has been 
on the increase, and has been sufficient 
most of the time almost to absorb the 
production. 

Jobbers who reported an improvement 
in demand late last week say that in- 


y has again fallen off, and that prices 
have weakened oir taille bave setaced 


bran 





dlings $27.50@33, red dog $37.50@40, 
wheat mixed feed $27@32, and rye mid- 
dlings $23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 13 Year ago 
ies whats Oe kbs $21.75 @22.50 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@24.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.50@31.00 32.00@32.50 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@39.00 37.00@39.00 

Dututu.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues slow. Prices are steady, with the 
trade using stuff in transit or calling for 
delivery on old contracts. One mill is 
still out of the market, trying to get 
caught up on old orders. The other sells 
its output as it goes along, and finds 
an outlet in its established trade. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry.—Bran values increased 


Bran 


Jast week, despite the continued good 


production of Missouri River mills. Sales 
at the close of the seven-day period were 


‘at $24@24.50 ton, an advance of 50c@$1. 


This increase in price was entirely a re- 
sult of the policy of mills in applying 
most of the current output on October 
contracts, a majority of which were 
made at prices above the current level. 
The rise was also aided by the demand 
from Texas and other southern points, 
which took everything offered by mills 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. There is no 
movement of country bran into Kansas 
City. 

Points east of the Mississippi are not 
anxious for southwestern bran, and the 
current buying from such sources would 
not support the market on its present 
basis if old sales were not absorbing 
much of the available feed. Interior 
southwestern mills, advantageously situ- 
ated for sending supplies to the drouth 
sections of the South, command a con- 
siderably better price for their feed than 
the Kansas City basis. 

Shorts are in competition with spring 
wheat middlings, and the market for 
them is weak in comparison with bran. 
Offerings are not heavy, however. 

Quotations, Oct. 10, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$29.50@30; gray shorts, $31.50@32. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed demand is stimu- 
lated by the drop in temperatures over a 
wide area in the Middle West. This is 
felt in both the car lot and mixed car 
trade. The latter continues to take a 
large part of local mills’ production. De- 
ferred deliveries share in the improved 


demand, but millers are not willing to 
offer freely beyond the current basis. 
Quotations, car lots, Atchison, Oct. 9: 
bran, $24 ton; mill-run, $28.50; shorts, 
$33. 

Hutcuinson.—As operations decline, 
feed becomes more scarce, and, while de- 
mand is not heavy, it is well in excess 
of the supply. Prices are firm to 
stronger as a result, with bran selling 
on Oct. 10 at $27 ton, Kansas City basis, 
mill-run $32, and gray shorts $37. 

Satina.— Feed demand _ continues 

strong, practically the entire output of 
the mills being consumed, The best call 
comes from the Southwest. Quotations, 
car lots, Oct. 10, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.25@1.30 ewt; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 
Crry.—Millfeed demand 
continues good. Mills are able to: dis- 
pose of all they can make. Prices are 
firm. Quotations, Oct. 9: straight bran, 
$1.45 cwt; mill-run, $1.90; gray shorts, 
$1.90. 


OKLAHOMA 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—Millfeed has shown some 
signs of recovery, but not enough to in- 
spire much confidence. Demand is slow, 
and prices are weakening. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
Oct. 9, at $27.50@28.50 ton, mixed feed 
$29.75@31, and middlings $31@32.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Inpranapouis. — Millfeed quotations, 
Oct. 10: bran $30@32 ton, mixed feeds 
$32@34, and middlings $36@40, all from 
winter wheat millings. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week continued active, demand, however, 
being a trifle less than during previous 
weeks. Quotations, Oct. 10: bran, $30@ 
81 ton; mixed feed, $33.50@34; shorts, 
$35.50@36. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHviILLE.—Millfeed continues in 
good demand in the Southeast, and prices 
are well maintained. Practically all mills 
report little trouble in disposing of their 
output. Prices, Oct. 10: soft winter 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.— With the market tending to 
easiness, millfeed sales were light last 
week, although some mills asked higher 
prices for wheat bran on Oct. 8. Sales 
were made as low as $27 ton, while 
standard middlings and gray shorts were 
a shade easier, at $30.50 and $35.30, re- 
spectively. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed quotations in this 
section are generally lower, but the trade 
apparently expects further declines, and 
car lot purchases for immediate needs 
constitute the only activity apparent in 
the market. Quotations, Oct. 10: red 
dog, $48@49 ton; flour middlings, $37.50 
@38.50; standard middlings, $31.50@32; 
bran, $29.50@30.50. 


THE EAST 


PuHILaApELPHIA.—Demand for millfeed 
is only moderate, and the market for 
western spring bran is weaker. Supplies 
are small but ample. Quotations, Oct. 
10, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $29.50@30, hard winter bran $32@ 
33, soft winter bran $33@34, standard 
middlings $33.50@34, flour middlings $38 
@41, and red dog $46.50@47. 

Burrato.—With heavy rains, snow- 
storms and lower temperatures, the mill- 
feed outlook was decidedly better last 
week, There was, however, no change in 





Soft winter bran.. ..... Bisines 
Stand. middlings*. 25.50@26.50 
Flour middlingst.. 29.00@31.00 
Red dog ..........39:00@41.00 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 
13, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minnesrolis Kansas City St. T.ouis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $24.00 @24.50 $22.00@23.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $29.50@30.00 
Hard winter bran. 26.00@27.00 .....@.....  .....@23.50 25.25@26.00 


esese@....- 
23.50@24.50 
27.50@33.90 
37.50-@40.00 


Buffalo Philadel phia 
@26.00 $29.50@30.00 $30.00@30.25 $28.75 @29.75 
0@33.00 .....@..... 


83.00@34.00 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
© 88.50@34.00 32.00@32.50 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
~88.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 35.50@37.00 .....@..... 
46.50@47.00 «+++ @47.00 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 


sees @..... 26.00@26.50 32.00@33.00 
29.50@30.00 


seeee@..... 81.00@382.00 

+eee+@81.50 33.00@33.50 36.00@41.00 

@ ince, cece e@....,  45.00@46.50 
Boston Columbus Nashville 

PRET ee 


28.75@29.75 ....:@..... 
29.00 @31.00 
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prices. Bran was quoted on Oct. 10 at 
$25.50 ton, middlings at $27, red dog $48, 
flour middlings $35, and mixed feeds 
$36.50. 

Cottonseed meal is very quiet, most 
dealers having anticipated their wants 
and being well supplied. Quotations have 
declined about $4 ton since last month. 

PirrssurcuH.—Millfeed showed consid- 
erable activity the latter part of last 
week, and there was more of a disposi- 
tion by consumers to order for future 
delivery. Prices held firm. Quotations, 
Oct. 10: standard middlings $29.50@ 
80.50, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, 
spring wheat bran $28@29, red dog $43 
@44; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $41.70, 41 per cent $39.70, 36 per 
cent $37.20. 

Battimore.—Standard middlings were 
$1 ton lower last week, otherwise mill- 
feed was unchanged and in limited de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 10, in 100-Ib 
sacks: spring bran, $29.50@30 ton; soft 
winter bran, $32@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@32; flour middlings, $36@ 
41; red dog, $45@46.50. 

Boston.—Millfeed is dull, and there is 
very little demand. The few purchases 
made last week were entirely for prompt 
shipment. Stocks of wheat feed are 
light, but the trade is only meeting its 
immediate needs. Quotations, near-by or 
prompt shipment, tn 100-Ib sacks, Oct. 
10: spring bran, $30@30.25 ton; standard 
middlings, $32@32.50; flour middlings, 
$39.50@40; red dog, $47; reground oat 
hulls, $12; cottonseed meal, $41.75@46.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

SeatrLe.—Millfeed prices were again 
weaker last week, but the trade is gen- 
erally of the opinion that the bottom of 
the downward movement has _ been 
reached. Washington mill-run was quot- 
ed at $29 ton in straight cars on Oct. 
10, and Montana bran sold as low as 
$26.50; mixed feed commanded $27@28, 
and‘low grade flour $4.60@4.70 bbl. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market is 
weak. Supplies are increasing, and de- 
mand is lighter than it has been, In- 
quiry from California has almost ceased, 
although there is a good movement to 
the South on old orders. Mill-run was 
quoted on Oct. 10, in straight cars, at 
$32 ton, and middlings at $44. 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
was quiet last week, and prices lower. 
Dairy feeds show little activity, with fu- 
ture delivery shipments offered at de- 
creased figures. Quotations, Oct. 10, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco: bran, $34@36 
ton; middlings, $44@46; shorts, $34@36; 
mill-run, $32@35. 

Los AnceLes.—Prices were steady in 
the southern California millfeed market 
last week, with a fair volume of sales 
reported. Arrivals were normal. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 9: Utah-Idaho red mill-run 
$34 ton, white mill-run $36, blended mill- 
run $35; Kansas bran, $33.50; cottonseed 
meal, $40; flour middlings, $50. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Bran and shorts are weak- 
er. Production is heavy, and mills have 
difficulty in maintaining prices where the 
surplus has to be sold for export, as is 
the case here. Bran from country mills 
in Ontario is offering at $25.50 ton and 
shorts at $27.50, Toronto freights. Feed 
from western spring wheat, in mixed 
cars, is unchanged from previous figures. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30, middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


Monrreat.—Millfeed was rather quiet 
last week, compared with previous week. 
Demand seemed somewhat limited, and 
the market tended toward a lower range. 
No change was made in prices last week, 
and quotations closed on Oct. 10 as fol- 
lows: bran, $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, mid- 
dlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for cash. 

Winnirec.—There is a much larger 
output of bran and shorts from western 
mills than has been the case for months, 
and from some quarters considerable 
stocks are reported*on hand. Demand 
for millfeed in the West is only fair, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
10, Fort William basis, bran $23 ton and 
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shorts $38; Saskatchewan, bran $23 and 
shorts $25; Alberta, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; British Columbia, bran $26@28 and 
shorts $28@30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 
and shorts $31. 


EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 23.—Millfeed is 
in rather short supply, and prices hard- 
ened for middlings in particular, some 
mills asking £8 15s ton, ex-mill. Bran 
has also shown some improvement, and 
is held for £7 5s. Argentine pollards, 
landed, are unchanged at £7 ton, ex- 
store, also passage parcels at £6 7s 6d, 
c.if; September shipment is offered at 
£6 10s, September-December £6 11s 3d, 
and fancy Plate middlings, October ship- 
ment, at £8 5s. 

Cottonseed cakes are quiet but steady. 
London made is offered at £8@£8 5s 
ton, ex-mill. Cake made from Bombay 
seed is a shade dearer at £7. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Sept. 23.—Mill offals 
are steady, with a moderate inquiry for 
thirds, which are quoted at £9@£9 10s 
ton. Bran is held at £7@£7 5s. 

Cotton cakes are quiet at £10 15s ton 
for 50 per cent, and £9 15s for 36 per 
cent, October-November shipment. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Sept. 21.—Mill of- 
fals still maintain their firm attitude. 
Best white bran is £9 5s ton, delivered, 
Belfast, and Dublin and the south of 
Ireland 5@10s more. There are no 
stocks, and demand is good. Red bran is 
rather dull, though the price is being 
maintained at £8 ton, delivered, Belfast, 
and 5@10s more, Dublin. Merchants are 
buying from hand to mouth. 








The government’s Oct. 1 crop report 
indicated a flaxseed production of 23,- 
200,000 bus, which compares with a crop 


of 30,173,000 last year. The October 
figure is nearly 250,000 bus larger than 
the Sept. 1 estimate of 22,953,000 bus. 

The Canadian government’s estimate of 
the dominion flaxseed crop is about 
9,500,000 bus, but the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association discounts that figure 
by 3,000,000. Recent heavy snowfall in 
Saskatchewan has caused apprehension, 
owing to the fact that some of the flax 
of that province has not yet been cut. 

Flaxseed values last week fluctuated 
very little, though there was an upturn 
on Saturday, when the Minneapolis De- 
cember future was 12%2c above the close 
of the previous Saturday. 

There has been a puzzling decline in 
flaxseed movement since the first of this 
month. Receipts for August and Sep- 
tember were well above those of last 
year in the same period. 

A good demand for linseed meal from 
country distributors is reported, and 
there is more interest on the part of 
jobbers and mixers. Prices are up 50c@ 
$1 ton over a week ago for prompt ship- 
ment. Export inquiry is improving, and 
a reasonably good demand is looked for 
shortly on account of short supplies in 
Europe. 

Cuicaco. — The market continues 
steady, and a fair amount of business is 
reported by resellers. Country dealers 
are taking on fair-sized lots, but mixers 
are only buying moderately. Linseed 
meal was quoted, Oct. 10, at $43.50@44 
ton, Chicago. 

Douturn.—Advancing grain markets, 
together with the recent wintry weather 
in the Northwest, scared shorts to cover- 
ing last week and brought others into the 
market. This buying of the futures re- 
sulted in the price being advanced 4@ 
5'%,c in the more deferred contracts, and 
5%,@74c in the nearer ones. Now and 
then a small lot moves east for some 
crushing interest, but generally there is 
very little doing in that respect. Stocks 
continue to accumulate. 

Cars are arriving from the country in 
fair volume, and what is being offered 
at the present time is well taken care of 
by buyers. 

Mitwavxker.—A better feeling exists in 
the linseed meal market, although the 
volume of business passing is not of 
much consequence. Offerings have been 
slightly in excess of demand, but the call 
for prompt shipment has improved and 
values are about 50c ton higher. De- 
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ferred meal is still held at a premium 
over spot, but is about unchanged in 
price. Nominal quotation, Oct. 10, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $44.50@45 ton. 
Minneapouis.—Crushers report a good 
demand for linseed oil meal from country 
distributors. Jobbers and mixers also 
evinced more interest last week. In con- 
sequence, prices were advanced 50c ton 
on three successive days. At the ad- 
vance, the larger interests withdrew their 
support, and the market reacted 50c. 
Inquiry is fair and prices firm at $42.50 
@43 ton for prompt or October ship- 
ment, and $43@43.50 for November-De- 
cember. At Chicago, meal is held at $44, 
Toledo $45@45.50, and Buffalo $43. 
Export inquiry also showed an im- 
provement last week. Sales were made 
on the basis of $43.50@44 ton for cake, 


-f.a.s.. New York, and crushers now ask 


$44.50. They anticipate a fair export 
demand on account of the light supply 
on the Continent. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
10, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 








Minneapolis ....4,316 4,005 913 1,227 
Duluth ........ 3,984 3,363 1,636 2,268 
Totals ....... 8,300 7,368 2,549 3,495 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth——_, 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec. 





Oct. 6 ..$2.58% 2.57% 2.57 2.59 2.61% 
Oct. 7 .. 2.60 2.59% 2 -60 2.61% 2.63 
Oct. 8 .. 2.58 2.57% 2.57% 2.59% 2.60 
Oct. 9 .. 2.60% 2.60 2.61% 2.61% 2.62% 
Oct. 10 .. 2.62% 2.61% 2.65 2.64% 2.65 
Oct. 12 2.60% 2.59 2.62% 2.61% 2.62 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 10, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o— Receipts—, -—lIn store—~ 


1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 681 1,191 310 578 155 463 
Duluth ...1,028 1,170 592 2,497 1,036 1,520 


Totals ..1,709 2,361 902 3,075 1,191 1,983 

Boston.-—Receivers report a slow mar- 
ket for linseed meal, with very little busi- 
ness done last week. All sales made 
were for prompt shipment, there being 
practically no inquiry for future buying. 
Light stocks are reported locally. Ship- 
pers quoted, on Oct. 10, at $48@48.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Burrato.—Oil meal was freely offered 
last week at $43@43.50 ton, with a slack 
demand. 


Pirrssurcu.—Demand for linseed meal 
was somewhat intensified by lower prices 
last week, and there was a fair quantity 
sold for future delivery. Quotation, Oct. 
10, $46.20 ton. 


Winnirec.—There is no feature in this 
market. Local sales are of only fair vol- 
ume, and export trade is still lacking. 
Quotations, Oct. 10: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 





Cuicaco.—Manufacturers eR of 
a slowing up in demand for mixed feeds. 
With present market conditions, they say 
they cannot expect much business until 
the supply of home grown grains is ex- 


hausted by feeders. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers are said to be light, but they 
are not accumulating supplies, and are 
only buying feeds as fequired. 

Sr. Lovis.—The mixed feed market is 
fairly steady, but without any interesting 
feature. Demand is light, and on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Manufacturers are 
not pushing long term bookings, evident- 
ly preferring to take the sales as they 
come, rather than run the risk entailed 
in future bookings. Quotations show lit- 
tle change. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted on Oct. 10 at $45@46 ton, high 

rade horse feed $35, and scratch feed 

1@42. 

Nasuvitte.—Some improvement was 
reported in the demand for mixed feed 
last week, although the volume of busi- 
ness continued only fair. Quotations, 
Oct. 10: horse feed, 100-lb bags, at local 
mills, $34@43.50 ton; dairy feed, $38@ 


49; scratch poultry feed, $48@55; mash 
poultry feed, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—Buyers of mixed feeds are 
still taking their requirements only as 
needed, stocks on hand being light and 
feeding not being heavy yet, because of 
the mild weather. Such orders as are 
received are for small lots for quick 
shipment. Dealers are not trying to 
push sales. Prospects are for sales of 
large volume and collections are satis- 
factory. Dairy and poultry feeds are 
still in good demand, but buyers are not 
stocking up. Rains have helped pastures, 
thereby lessening the demand to some ex- 
tent. 





Cuicaco.—There was a apreasaa break in 
buckwheat flour prices last week, and 


this stimulated demand considerably. 
Fair sales were reported and, with cold 
weather, a good business is expected. 
Pure white was quoted, Oct. 10, at $3.25 
ewt. 

Toront 0.—Ontario buckwheat is now 
in the market in quantity. The crop is 
larger than usual. Dealers say moisture 
and sprouting has damaged some of the 
grain. Where shippers guarantee the 
grain to be sweet and cool, 78@80c bu, 
track, country points, is the price. 

Burrato.—The buckwheat market is 
stronger. Farmers are having consider- 
able difficulty in threshing, due to the 
rain, and there has been considerable de- 
terioration in quality, for the same rea- 
son. The price at loading points on Oct. 
10 was $1.60 bu, making the local price 
$1.90, but no sales were made at those 
figures, although there was considerable 
inquiry. 

The ground in some sections is so wet 
that farmers are cutting their buckwheat 
with old-fashioned cradles such as were 
used 60 years ago. 





FEED MEN DO NOT CONVENE 
FOR LACK OF LEADER 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, which is usually held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, did 
not convene according to schedule this 
year. The meeting was announced to be 
held Oct. 12-13, and it was proposed that 
some changes in the rules governing the 
handling of feedstuffs should be intro- 
duced, but no leader appeared to take 
charge and the feed men were not called 
to order on either of the days named. 

About 20 members of the organization 
are here, but neither H. R. Wilber, 
Jamestown, N. Y., president of the asso- 
ciation, nor E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, vice 
president, are present. It is possible 
that a meeting may be held tomorrow. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 





January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,706 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,812 1,482 1,330 
SEE ec cast 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
| RAs 1,244 1,449 1,408 1,017 
OY Oe 1,015 1,881 1,378 1,220 
DBE ee 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
SUF cecccsces 1,340 1,354 1,195 1,000 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September ... edge 1,737 1,410 1,571 
October ...... beee 2,143 2,209 2,174 
November ... secs 1,708 2,357 2,246 
December ... 2.8.6.0 1,440 1,821 1,966 
Totals ..... *10,790 19,932 19,060 17,273 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1924-25....... 18,216 1922-28....... 19,214 
1923-24....... 20,384 1921-22....... 14,880 


*Eight months. 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 flaxseed crop, based on condition Oct. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 Av. 





Minnesota ........4. 6,893 8,117 4,502 
North Dakota ...... 10,090 14,722 6,896 
South Dakota ...... 4,062 4,299 2,371 
pc) Sree 404 378 195 
Montana .........6. 1,440 2,349 1,093 
Other states ........ 334 308 221 

United States ..... 23,223 30,173 15,278 
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Prices pre in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 12, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis 1925 












Bram .t... . eee o $21.50@22.00 
Pure wheat bran 22.50 @ 23.00 
Middlings 00 @ 23.50 
Rye feed . 22.50 @ 23.50 
Flour middlings 27.00 @ 28.00 
Red dog gates stu eaee 37.00 @39.00 
OE eee 25.00 @ 26.50 
Old process oil meal.. 48.00 42.00@42.50 
PE: «050s piteedd wees é 29.50 @30.50 
DERN cc ccicceess 31.50 @32.50 
ee GE 60ers ste eee ah 45.00 @45.50 
Duluth— 
Shs Sak ease sah wee 22.00 @ 23.00 





Middlings 
Flour middlings ...... 
Country mixed feed... 
Ot eae 


4.00 @25.00 
28.00 @ 29.00 
5.00 @ 26.00 
8.00 @39.00 





St. Louis— 


MUD .s da bweesinweevece 27.50 25.50@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 31.00@32.00 
er EE ween csawes 34.50 34.50@35.00 
ek Eee 14.50 7.00@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 32.00@32.50 
Buftalo— 
CN bys Ons caged cress 26.00@26.50 
PT eee err seeee 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... eeees 834.50@35.00 
mes GE Seeks ceah cee eens 42.00@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 32.00@33.00 
- PGR eer: seees 43,50@44.00 
Kansas City— 
EN  6  a.6u 0066-0 om 25. 23.00 @24.00 
a Ee a 25. 23.00 @ 24.00 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 
Red dog 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 


30. 29.50@31.00 
Ceccceeoes 32. 31.00 @32.00 
y 43.00 @ 44.00 





Ces vows als 33.50 32.00@32.50 


ao) eee 33.00 31.00@31.50 
ke 32.50 30.00@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 33.00@33.50 
ER ee 44.00 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.50 37.00@41.00 


ey EE ws cb cadarcces 32.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ......... 28.20 26.70@27.20 
PST 27.50 24.50@25.00 
i eee 29.50 26.25@26.75 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 29.00@30.00 
yh. Settee eee 39.00 38.00@39.00 
Bee BO, hehe crus 66s <> 28.00 24.50@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 44.50@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 38.00@42.50 
Hominy feed ......... 45.75 28.00@28.50 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 6.00@ 7.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 29.00@30.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 45.50 34.00@34.50 





Gluten feedft .......... 40.80 - @35.30 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ........... $8.30 $9.10 
PEE We navecvdedebivas 7.00 9.10 
i Ge oha60006 Wea 6 e+en 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
BPE (6 000 b0t'andb6.083% 4.70 
*Boston. {fChicago. 1100 lbs. 





August Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
August, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 
Branand Screen- mill- 

To— a ings feeds 
Ce aren ° 108 $40 
United Kingdom ...... “20 Soe 141 
GOROGS. ce ered reiawers ose eee 31 
PROMAR ig sesetuseboas 62 
SPUEEOD ccbsenccuneatcves 73 
> Sener 60 262 
Other West Indies .... 9 coe 2 
Other countries ....... 4 ose 11 

ri. ROPE eee 228 108 447 
Totals—July ......... 207 ass 584 

MEMO vcanttheleevces 208 289 929 

BRP. ive cewrewssscies 228 919 1,583 

DOT 6 oh. cans et eeiee is 135 30 1,330 

SED 26eebes wens ct 908 315 2,632 

WOMOGRRD ccccvvcicce 784 224 3,070 

PI ere 201 282 2,235 

Pree 589 669 1,153 

November .......... 535 765 3,510 

ee EEE er 54 585 2,734 

September .......... 199 104 685 

PPP Perey perce 25 53 1,566 

-—Oil cake——, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... — R 112 eee 
Denmark 12,143 eee 112 
France ...... 0.6 785 ese 
Germany .. 1,300 901 26 «a0 
Irish Free St. $e8 56 112 56 
Netherlands. . e+. 18,535 282 sae 
Norway ..... ee 04% 112 28 
Sweden ...... 102 a4 ry ‘nn 
U. Kingdom.. 110 2,643 1,960 28 
Canada ...... o 6. sae 20 2 
Newfoundland see ceo ean 30 
ee o-=,8 eae 447 eas 
Oth. W. Indies eee 1 ots 34 
Oth. countries ees 1 eee 

Totals... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
Totals—July.. 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
SUD -vixisees 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
BIOS scandcsed 13,684 24,991 149 624 
BIR. oivivgcs 7,810 28,517 944 355 
pit eer 32,507 39,677 17.414 585 
February 25.370 81,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 


December .... 
November .. , 
October ...... 839,645 20,861 19,331 

September ... 9,799 21,557 8,456 83 
August ...... 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 
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THE 


Census Report on Flour Output 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5.000 or more bbls 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
mills, not covered in the monthly census repurts. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of fluur production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat tour milis in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 
total flour output for any given month— 

Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 
milling products, by months. The figures for July are revised to include reports 
received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. ‘These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 
flour annually. 

The 1,003 mills reporting in August (34 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 
1,047 mills reporting in July produced 90 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 276.4 lbs per bb) of flour in August, 275.9 in July, 
275.2 in June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in 
January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in Septem- 
ber, 277 in August, and 278.4 in July. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.6 lbs per bu of wheat in August, 17.4 in July, 
17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in Janu- 
ary, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in 
August, and 17,7 in July. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 











cr Production——__,, Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat. Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

reporting ground, bus bbls offal, ibs capacity, bbls operated 

1,003 42,535,420 9,232,791 749,294,220 636,822 55.8 

1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 62.4 

1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 

1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 

1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 636.262,588 649,478 40.2 

+ 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 676,955,340 652,147 43.3 

February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 62.8 

January .... 1,060 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 668,660 67.5 
1924— 

December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,268 650,691 62.3 

November ... 1,060 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 

October ..... 1,069 61,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 

September .. 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 $23,390,494 650,167 64.3 

August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9 842,327 799,698,076 651,172 68.1 

1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,531,960 646.379 50.4 

1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 

1,076 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 

1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 

loy4é 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 

February .... 1,116 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 

January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8.969.909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 

STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——-Production——,, Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 

1925— ground, bus bbis offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

39,390,763 8,565,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 53.7 

- 84,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 276.2 17.5 609,466 47.3 

30,789,017 6,703,740 534,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 

April ....... 30,302,688 6,616,172 522,525,124 274.8 19.2 612,601 41.5 

March ...... $2,524,457 7,123,970 558,976,956 273.9 17.2 611.085 44.8 

February - 36,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 54.4 

January - 43,747,469 9,573,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 69.5 
1924— 

December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 53.8 

November 41,147,714 8,995,742 704,971,763 274.4 17.1 618,651 60.6 

October . 50,423,166 11,059,134 952,044,525 273.5 18.9 617,387 66.3 

September .. 46,585,228 10,183,742 801,327,408 274.5 17.2 617,075 66.0 

August ..... 44,204,305 9,585,857 777,397,777 276.7 17.6 607,828 60.7 

FOI cccceres 38,571,659 8,314,767 684,162,700 278.3 17.7 609,280 52.5 


*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
in 1923. 





Trading in Grain Futures—September Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during September, 
1925, in all con.ract marke.s, as reported by the grain fu.ures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,218,338 414,603 109,347 45,950 ..... ..... 1,788,238 
Chicago Open Board ............ 46.224 7,446 508 i... seteaiie > 40 edie 54,239 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. bla: Aa 26,054 6,272 6,456 3,222 153.691 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 48.879 16,993 eels Gethia., O24 Bal. bee 66,282 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... we, 0) ae ee 5,92 459 6,747 53,590 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,210 DG Piethels i60bsm!h édcew 0% o:0 7,915 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,896 1,179 769 ree 4,126 
@an Francisco Cham. of Commerce ....... 0  sseee cevee § veees Sears 13 
Bee AAUUOOUE COPOEN MUROMAREG ccc. . cccves § cosee coebe coves P Site 8 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,474,696 441,926 137,088 57,487 6,936 9,969 2,128,102 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,068,376 694,813 195,278 148,263 5,764 6,734 2,119,228 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. $91,432 650,829 171,897 111,420 ..... ..... 1,825,578 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 7,559 bus spring wheat, 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 

46,392 49,351 11,694 210.613 

51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 

46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 

55,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 

54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 

65,755 66.556 17,838 240,878 

83,546 96,067 19,805 $11,409 

A 81,782 110,630 22.886 329.379 
Ee ae 117,119 73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 





- Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 
of 
Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
FOOT, ..weeess 168 ill 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
8 2 9 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
L 99 103 102 104 102 95 
1910.. 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
SS ee | 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 106 #100 

12 
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United States—Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination (1,000 Bbls) 

















The. Department of Commerce, through the enterprise of J. A. Le Clerc, grain specialist 
Foodsiuffs Division, makes public for the first time, through The Northwestern M ller, the 
following valuable information concerning the distribution by ports of the flour export 
movement of the United States This service will be continuous, the statistics } enceforth 
being available for release some time before the twenty-fifth of each month 

JULY, 1925 
Countries of destination 
x : ; 
rm , a S & 
5 ss S$ a2 f 5 & 3 &® #& 
» 9 £€ € 0 «© &@ F&F § € BZ 
© =a @ & &€ €@ & « &€ SF = SE 
4 u @ FF Zz FG & FE FE 
Greece 5 ee ee ee es ee . 5 
DE SEG WN 600:5:6.60 04dd0 OBEA eS S I 1 
ee ee ree ee ee ee 1 1 
ie, dln eee a beatae ° .. 2 ° 2 
United Kingdom ............. 39 4 11 7 1 3 1 1 67 
Erdem Pree MrMte@ 2... ccccvccss ‘. 3 1 4 
BL shee cdevendoea¥e00e04s 1 1 2 
BOMATER cece cccsccevcceccsccnes . es ey ‘ ‘ . 
SE. dcccsceseonenesveeeees 92 3 12 3 10 ‘ 80 
OUND ss Sccceeuvenaees 19 1 7 1 43 2 55 : 12 
BPOMTMRTE, cccccccccacionvesesscs 7 °. 2 3 12 
POMIBRG cocecverceccvecovencers 36 2 1 1 40 
nn deo MLE LELERELELL CETTE 7 6 ° 13 
BWOGOR cadecccscccescccsesses 6 ° 1 q 
DD. D504 Ae tn-064 Cad’ xb eae 2 2 
TTT Tee TET 1 ‘2 1 
Poland and Danzig ........... 2 1 . 3 
British Honduras ............. $§ o% ° ‘ ° 1 1 
COGS BRACE .ewcvcvccecessess 2 7 bg 9 
SE: -0.00:699.006660% 604% 1 8 S 2 11 
DEE §5c4:50006840% ; * 1 1 5 
PE <6 v's & 690 8 06 be: 0 e050 0-0 *, ; ° 2 o° 4 6 
UIE. 4 ts.c 0s esc dnaeeweeeeres 1 . eo. 9 ‘ ° 1 ll 
eT TTT Terr rere a . *. 
PY baw eos 60666060000 RH0 02 e 1 “ ‘ “ 6 , .. . J 12 
PEEPPTUTETTTLEP TET eee 32 oe os 1 64 5 +i , ° - 102 
cath ne ce dbWese4doen4 08 6 oa > 6 bd 6s : wi : ‘ 12 
EE etn 66 <i tina saree’ exces 9 4 2 2 17 
Dominican Republic .......... 6 <s 1 7, 7 
ok, ., MREEEERTELEEE ELE Te i oa os . *. 
TOT Te Pa ee >. = , 1 bd 1 
ET Ac 0h e6e620446084 6000 -. oe é i i - . 
Other British West Indies.. 1 * 1 
French West Indies .......... 2 9 2 13 
Dutch West Indies ........... 3 bd ‘ 3 
We ED cope ince ccvsess 1 * 1 
IE aa a Cn 06% 66 %p dae s0g 50 os ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 1 4 
ee e. ; . 2 i : . 
DE Ethanwhe.a6 ued 6a 060 36 2 38 
in Sn 256.65 0608 6¥eee 6 1 ‘ 1 
SA NED 5 wie 6 cane nasieess 2 1 1 4 
i i 6 oak 6a 66.0908 % 3 3 
od san ate hae hs Cees . 2 1 e bd 4 
ccs eb We be. 60 bes 6063 . 7 , 2 ; ‘ 9 
Ee. te CLT Tee +, Bs .s ‘ a ‘ 4 <e 5 9 
CT Ch ro Wika bak bees ake ss 2s “¥ = , : — 2 °, ?. 2 
BE Pe ree yh eee ee *, . x . 2 é bis 6 4 12 
POR. swovess Mec eeee ee ed et dees 1 ° . *, 2 4 8 
ED Wiis 6:5b-4.66-d anh o Outen 5 v8 as 1 1 
0% 6:06 e «vis se'b 40 s 15 23 
cat ach op Bik Sab. hee 6 418-8 6:0-6 08% — % ‘ : “7 cave _— 5 5 
Philippine Islands ............ — ei “% ee é , a 3 s 29 40 
CE GUE His ucae be te ds ine sess 3 “a a3 bs - ‘ i ‘ : 3 
0 RS eT eee Peay eae ne ; ‘a “ a ia 1 1 
CE Ree ews ban sob bd 6a y OCR 8 10 ‘ és dy 10 
British West Africa ....... bs 9 9 
British South Africa .......... 1 1 
oo Ge EE Pee 2 ‘ 2 
Petaia, wertd ....ceees --. 325 14 24 11 189 15 72 18 27 67 8 775 
AUGUST, 1925 
ME bo ce Vcnvevedbiwecseseus 4 es ee es es ‘ F ‘ ‘ ev oa 4 
TD: 0.6802 acdc eeencrresences 35 1 oe oe oe ie ws ss 8% a és 36 
BME, 00:0 0.0.6.0 50000 b0 ne gues vee 4 ss ee oe . o" “* us a on o* 4 
NS 6656.0-00550: 40508926060 ° ‘ os ae T ena : + as Ss, 
SE Su dedsecdhsssodvereeredac 1 os - ee 1 6 2 
EEE SERIO co scctccccsece 44 5 21 9 1 ° 2 1 82 
BUM OO GERES 6ccccecncccens 2 1 ee " 3 
EET US > Oo-4:0:6 6 6 C ONS Kd 4 ee 2 7. 2 
BUTEA, 86.4.0 6 se wvcevrccesvesices ° ° ee *. 
ID 6: 6:0:0410.0,0 0:00:00 640.046.0000 *. es ee os eo wim 28 °4 *, 
i ‘fas salu 6 4:04 6: 6iwe 06-04 & 9 29 a o, ba 5 10 2 ” 5 va 1 52 
SE Sooo e'b0 o's a t'c sawed 11 e's 6 1 58 10 19 i 1 és -» 106 
EEL, be died 695.06 6 Udbe menses 11 ee os 4° 1 ee 1 ; ‘ 13 
EE Kats o:0's's'ee 4b sm knee - 88 Tr at 2 * 1 36 
Ug. EEA ee eer 6 oe . ‘ - ia ° 1 7 
SED fodip Wo clad wes Sebews oi-c5 5 o% — 2 és ». 7 
p OTTER TTT oe ; 1 1 
PUM. 0 6.6% aio. 0-0 46.6.0 000% 020.00 1 te as 1 
Poland and Danzig ........... 2 2 “a 2 
British Honduras ............ oe 1 7; és 1 
ME GENE Soc sdevescssanoeccus 4 8 oe 1 13 
GUBCOMBIR cccrscccsccsvoccecs 2 7 +. 6 15 
INL 4 50 06.04 60,09.00.006 02 8 1 3 1 5 
OE cctebe deeds éaS@Oeues °. 1 5 1 7 
PUMGIAR  saccccovvesescocenecss 2 9 1 12 
OBVRGEE cro cecacsecencees ease es se 4 4 
PUNE 6 0.0.04 $04.04 900 000 00.086 1 § 1 17 
CORE esiicccicvecencccccvosece 38 42 3 * 2 85 
SUMMBIER cicccccceseedeccccecs 5 2 7 
OME seid ceedacvccvocssocdncucees 9 5 2 2 18 
Dominican Republic .......... 7 1 © 2 10 
MOTTO, co cccccccccocvvececes 1 « 1 
NUE ses ccocteevesbencece 1 ° . 1 
ae. EEE EP LOE TT CT LEE e, ee *. 
Other British West Indies..... 1 *. 1 
French West Indies .......... 2 6 8 
Dutch West Indies ........... 1 °. bd a 2 
WEE TORRRER id vec vecccceoscn 1 se “se ae 8 se os ‘ as . 1 2 
CORRER oie si ctien ccnidcseceses r De es be we ole ee eg 8 2 1 3 
Newfoundland .......0-eseeees 1 os ee ° ee ae oe ne se és 1 2 
SED .00-0.6.9.n406.0.0600.05000005.40 57 2 59 
British Guiana ............065 2; sae * <, 
Dutch Guiana .......65eeseves 2 1 3 
French Guiana .......0-5ee005 1 8 1 
Colombia 5 3 rye ° 8 
Venezuela 10 3 wh . 13 
Bolivia ...... -. 6 6 
Chile ....... : re * =e 
BEND. 05 00.0 o'n0cccs beens janes 4 Bs re 4 
WOO  pechecscccvccsesccsvceces 2 2 ¢, 5 
GR od eve wededsvedeccdrce ee 40 a oe os yb os ‘% ste 7 4 11 
TRORGMORE. 2 cciccincccgcccesccces a. 20 We = o* — $s 7 1 51 52 
SERIE ons awed eens eecess ee a as ae ws - £4 ae oe 5 7 12 
Og RE 7 s 6 
Philippine Islands ee oe ee oe ae ew Tr 9 10 38 on 57 
CP MO 66s cectcs cuss icons 9 és ws - re on a ree =F ES ad 9 
SPUN. on cwcdvucgcceccveececs oe ee Se es a%e is 3 1 ae 7 ‘a 1 
BEUINE bas cccdcemescodesceseses 35 ee ee ee os ee és ie as ot oe 35 
British West Africa ... ee | as ¥ es es oe - os on ae ae ll 
British South Africa ..  « = - nA a PS ae + _ .. 
SPU MOEEEOED, ccnssccocsevecsecce 5 se o% ie ‘3 wa 4 ate t 2 7 


Wwthie, WOTHE c cic ceccscees 404 7 27 12 175 25 23 31 80 116 21 $874 
*Less than 500 bbls. 
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Pertinent Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 


1925, with countries of 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels 


destination, 


as officially 


reported 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 











To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May J 
Azores, Madeira ine - ee 2 1 8 1 4 2 
DD: 6.54 6.6%-04600006 26 28 6 16 3 3 2 3 4 
EPOGEE owecswrecvsces 19 21 47 31 18 2 27 13 13 
EE i406. wand une ooas 2 3 4 1 a 4 2 ° “< 
re a. 75 53 27 43 14 3 25 21 
Germany ..... 249 340 207 225 67 179 220 174 86 
Gibraltar ........ eas at 1 - ; 7 T . 1 
TIUMOOS oe coc ncncvevesecs 64 41 44 20 58 67 98 15 12 
DOE 6é64b0 646% 084008 4 4 26 7 2 8 13 2 2 1 
FOOTMME, GEE, acccesceces ; Wh 1 
Jugoslavia, ete. ...... 3 1 
Irish Free State . sue . ee es e% os 
EE Bib ce wae cus peves's wy i 3 12 1 1 7 
0 Serer re s 6 14 5 2 3 1 2 
Netherlands ......... 248 419 298 223 71 65 87 2 50 
PEE his ov 9.00 66440 @ 0s 10 27 9 86 37 16 24 24 1 
Poland, Danzig ..... 4 16 13 9 6 21 6 16 15 
Russia (Europe) ‘ ‘ 3 10 197 72 1 
i. | BRAN : 2 1 - 1 . 0° 
BWOGOR sccvcccccccccess 6 3 13 10 8 4 2 2 
United Kingdom ....... 226 32 364 252 142 112 176 162 102 
COT BIVENS cccccesave Je _ 2 o 8 ca . oe 1 
oo ee ‘ 5 10 8 6 4 5 8 6 3 
British Honduras ...... 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 
Se MD Nn'6< 00000000 10 7 11 9 12 8 6 10 9 
oo Pee 12 15 13 12 17 10 12 3 6 
PP ree eee 3 5 4 5 4 4 5 4 4 
Ere 5 5 7 6 10 5 8 2 10 
IED >in wcc eae se es 6 7 9 11 10 8 7 4 7 
Ree Se eee 7 8 14 24 19 11 15 1 5 
DEE vance eeeee setan'e 26 22 21 22 18 12 16 16 13 
ETT Tee ee 101 108 114 #120 187 96 103 94 90 
EE 16-60 0 2B 00666000 o 22 31 29 36 32 9 11 19 16 
PE nc wneqnessevor 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 
IL: hon -0 05:54:00 40:06 14 21 17 21 16 11 12 15 10 
Trinidad and Tobago... 2 4 1 1 as 2 3 ee 
Other Brit. West Indies. D> 3 3 2 4 1 5 2 2 
Dominican Republic..... 6 9 6 7 9 7 7 9 5 
Dutch West Indies ..... 3 2 2 3 1 1 2 2 2 
French West Indies..... 12 9 9 16 16 12 6 5 5 
Virgin Islands ......... 2 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 
Newfoundland, Labrador 4 9 5 1 a 2 2 1 1 
SEED cao 0.9 6.0 0%-0 60005 006 41 66 57 55 42 58 64 94 71 
Venezuela ........ s 9 5 7 9 9 18 13 10 
EN. 8 Sct ato 0 6'6.4-4 8% ho 14 1 6 5 - 6 5 5 10 
Opeenein ...... 5 5 3 4 5 4 7 4 4 
A re ee 8 10 9 8 3 7 5 11 7 
EE ee ee ‘ 5 6 1 4 q 4 5 3 4 
» 3 MRRP TEEET EE wr 6 15 6 4 3 2 2 1 5 
ire aaa k Wind hcp eae re 1 . ea . 1 va 2 
eae ee fate oh 16 10 8 3 1 7 9 1 
Hongkong .......... 61 30 11 46 17 21 5 26 17 
iy we ae -609 46 65 ,%.0. 04% 6 5 6 8 4 5 4 
us (| See ‘ 7 8 21 ee 
Philippine Islands ..... 80 45 92 39 36 25 54 21 22 
Palestine and Syria ... 1 3 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 
British West Africa .... 12 12 12 12 16 5 12 10 11 
OE rr ere , 9 15 20 18 24 28 25 8 6 
PE +a < a5 shed 05 +6 6 1 1 1 3 1 
Spanish Africa ......... 1 2 1 s 
Canary Islands ........ 1 3 i 3 2 3 ee 
French Africa ........ 3 2 2 2 3 1 1 1 
French Oceania ........ 1 4 2 1 5 os =i w § 
British South Africa.... . 1 1 1 ad 1 2 
Portuguese Africa 2 1 3 1 1 1 

WOO ons bed fenaen i. 46 21, 872 1, (616 1, 452 988 9391,387 955 690 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by 
in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


cially reported, 


1, 192 


by the Bureau of 


une Ju 


5 
) 


4, to Aug. 31, 
Foreign and 


ly Aug. Totals 
1 4 24 
2 2 100 


22 12 13 248 
= ve 1 17 
35 41 36 467 
153 80 52 2,032 
14 5 36 474 
2 1 2 90 
sie ‘ 1 
3 2 ° 9 
4 3 7 
2 1 4 
117 129 105 
3 13 7 
4 3 2 
1 
7 7 7 5 
71 67 82 2,084 
, ‘ ey 11 
4 4 3 65 
1 1 1 16 
6 9 13 110 
5 11 15 130 
3 5 5 51 
2 6 7 73 
9 11 12 101 
° 4 113 
12 12 17 207 
94 103 85 1,246 
10 17 18 250 
2 1 15 
11 12 7 167 
1 ee 14 
2 1 2 32 
6 7 10 88 
2 3 2 25 
4 13 8 115 
2 1 2 22 
1 1 2 2 
42 38 59 687 
8 9 13 118 
3 9 6 70 
4 4 8 57 
8 12 4 92 
2 7 4 49 
3 8 5 60 
1 2 as 7 
7 1 11 67 
36 23 52 385 
7 5 6 51 
a2 12 48 
47 40 57 558 
3 3 9 32 
16 9 11 132 
12 19 35 210 
1 1 15 
1 1 5 11 
é0 as 13 
2 2 2 22 
1 1 1 19 
1 1 8 
1 1 11 
820 775 874 13,835 


months and calendar years, as offi- 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
Maroh ......:. 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
April .....e00- 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,382 
MAY .cccccsees 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2.347 1,080 1,318 
TUNE .nccccces 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3.614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
July .cccccees 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September oes 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November .... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 
December ..... 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
Totals..... *7,425 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


in barrels (000's omitted): 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5.992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
BENGE sé stoves 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
EE oon cute ue 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
DT saenvesens 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10.864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
SE. ev eee eane 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 
ST Sceaepoess 5,288 4.05 8,852 14,980 24.842 23.838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 
PE ceccave 7,900 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 
September ... 82,662 15,409 25,987 30.842 30,771 16.876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ...... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35.803 138,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
November +... 27,838 4,148 .10,577 13,956 26,035 16,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
Totals.... *64,384 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1016-17 1915-16 
195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


*Eight months. 


bushels (000’s omitted): 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, 
ed, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 
January ... 875 1,053 1,025 
February .. 834 1,092 779 
March ..... 1,385 1,398 1,221 
See 710 890 832 
SS 482 1,057 645 
Sn ay epee 596 904 905 


SGIy .cvcss. BRB 613 775 
August .... 685 626 657 


September . $i 967 456 
October ... 26 1,145 1,155 
November ° 905 1,357 
December .. ose 828 1,390 





Totals..*6,398 11,478 11,197 


1922 


1,463 
9,485 





1921 





7,279 





1920 1919 1918 1917 
388 996 868 545 
236 450 992 440 


236 607 1,049 781 
148 609 1,140 538 
102 975 753 648 
666 978 1,171 357 
433 1,195 778 936 


288 1,171 619 
310 463 387 884 
570 591 536 635 
744 785 555 987 
608 1,237 1,204 933 


4,729 10,057 10,070 





Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 81, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1928-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 _—- 16 1914-15 
10,168 12,022 426, 
*Eight months. 


11, 008 


7.742 6, 


$781 6,456 


9,111 11,240 7,564 


as efficially report- 








1916 1915 1914 
719 393 426 
918 417 290 
624 620 432 
367 172 205 
642 472 310 
780 404 330 
522 236 314 
657 186 366 
448 330 432 
966 664 583 
683 872 464 
595 802 517 

7,921 6,568 4,670 


076 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat from the United States from Ss pt. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported hy the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

















To— Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Totals 
PC eee ee eee eee 132 ees nos ove Say s = os 132 
Belgium 2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 244 442 1,306 1,706 220 451 1,610 16,074 
Denmark .... 112 87 ees soe 39 ewe 24 36 rr 322 
France ..... 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 645 2,204 236 70 14,188 
Germany ....1,985 2,050 802 866 ae 216 210 360 116 783 7,790 
Greece ...... 281 288 1,176 1,876 890 166 648 55 875 427 7,019 
Azores ...... 4 18 eee 40 2 eue 10 10 3 3 87 
Gibraltar =e ees 220 27 215 305 . 867 
Norway ..... 97 112 175 TT 161 104 oe ; : 649 
Italy ........1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 1,559 704 347 351 53 25,247 
Malta, etc.... 35 19 37 een ve i 19 7 ‘ 3¢ 42 189 
Netherlands 3,618 4,571 2,174 1,179 782 152 540 1,109 355 225 572 1,068 
Sweden ...... 175 37 172 157 76 49 65 Sis 38 12 
Turkey (Eu.). 37 406 243 84 65 41 104 ae i . a 
U. Kingdom.5,263 9,765 6,312 4,038 2,300 1,199 1,797 1,195 1,483 1,023 744 1,753 
Ireland ...... 598 638 342 256 ak 8 iv 24 ‘om ; rr 15 
Canada 14,228 17,203 6,578 645 5 126 6 106 3,081 3,793 1,762 1,870 
i ere 46 29 39 77 87 68 72 81 81 68 97 108 
Panama ..... 396 642 57 one es ‘ ee ’ pen ees Cais 
Honduras. .... 8 8 & an 14 
CL. anianwee:s 2 65 ose ah 4 eee 2 3 2 3 3 3 
Colombia .... 10 8 25 16 17 18 25 21 2 18 15 5 
eee as ies — ink 4 . ‘ 374 ach 
SOROR csccess 267 552 2,397 250 167 = 99 17 
Other coun- 

ee 295 419 13 762 38 4 45 5 588 136 65 2.386 
Totals. .32,662 45,112 27,8 83 31 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 8,424 9,870 7,070 5,5 7,901 187.596 








United States—Wheat Flour Exports 
flour from the United States, with countries of destination, in the 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, and the fiscal years 1915-16 to 
reported by the Department of Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's 


Exports of wheat 
calendar years 1918, 
1917-18, as officially 





omitted): 

To— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 ‘17-18 '16-17 °15-16 
0 gas 1 ay pa 5 1 “ve ri cee ose 
ee eer eee cee 17 2 a’ 

REMIND oo bo ketenes Ki 3 at . vi 
Austria and Hungary ... oe than i 3 1,156 263 - 
Azores and Madeira Islds. 5 16 25 15 4 1 és é 
pe ree 19 16 12 15 29 27 9 12 23 27 
Belgian Kongo ......... 1 1 1 6 4 1 _ 
eee 113 44 50 196 885 867 1,234 524 es 98 
cic ukh wise essa 3 2 1 3 1 1 5 10 7 
ee ee 113 35 45 19 37 16 os 27 0 
BEE 0k 5.06 bie 00's 4.6.5:6-0% 634 464 426 261 623 280 1 101 301 734 
British East Africa ..... ‘6 eee os . 2 ‘ es o* re 
oo | ee 2 4 6 10 22 22 6 19 33 31 
British Honduras ....... 22 23 26 22 30 24 20 22 24 34 
British South Africa + 11 4 1 45 : ° , 10 23 
Brit. Straits Settlements. . éas 2 at Doses 1 ee a 1 
British West Africa..... 149 112 78 51 73 74 17 24 60 50 
British West Indies*.... 39 39 47 41 71 46 47 60 87 85 
se, See rere 1 re 1 ve : ae 
2 a an 82 105 50 73 25 7 61 83 77 BO 
Camere EetamGs. «2scc Kees 12 12 23 8 27 o. 2 2 
Ce  Seatndean nv ieee ase 18 46 17 1 3 2 79 493 
GN? Od tuk atch 4 hO¥ ek 1,246 2,575 833 108 16 4 9 10 
PD Ne Snes Ve Wace ees 3 5 25 10 aes o¥s aes gus ra ‘ 
CRNA Sox 00 shoe oowie 60 51 36 19 45 est 2 22084 
en ee, ST ee oe 93 100 90 75 61 62 1 19 63 60 
SL: bois endeaes 84 Wb 80% 1,187 1,090 1,090 1,066 ‘1,390 1,409 542 679 1,016 1,124 
Czechoslovakia ......... 1 ees see © 6% 115 od aes us oe eee 
PO vice aveks o's 664: 177 232 196 319 38 141 43 20 168 286 
Dominican Republic .... 81 82 103 82 130 92 8 2 106 85 
Dutch East Indies ...... eve ar 1 10 45 eee ove aes oes <7 
ee ee 2 26 23 35 29 20 ooo 6 27 21 
Dutch West Indies ...... 2 23 23 22 26 16 2 8 17 23 
eae ee 87 88 86 42 77 45 oes 14 56 58 
Eee eee 17 41 41 eee es awe oe o<e oes ‘ 
Far Eastern Republic ... TT 3 4 Ty oes oes ees eee pit 
Ph Kane 44:¢ 06665. 605840 140 243 228 142 1,047 1 81 20 1 35 
EL th .0 0 eae meth de 8's 486 773 474 445 369 42 oes ese coe éae 
MED. ob NB a:0 eo. ae desincea 3 9 10 15 274 4,718 65,015 4,845 1,429 2,886 
French Africa .......... 20 13 10 8 236 25 4 6 1 1 
French Guiana ......... 11 15 14 19 22 20 10 15 26 30 
French Oceania ........ 24 21 17 12 3 e08 1 3 19 23 
French West Indies ..... 127 143 105 93 132 81 33 65 129 130 
German Africa .......;. tie e's? o3: nae ‘e 2 see eee ove ose 
ED Ges ket eavadatee 1,862 1,247 1,497 1,726 1,078 42 ous ste ese ose 
CE Act 60-9 ¢600.606-6% 2 6 8 26 52 1,213 225 257 7 152 
SEN. 4OW he ab 4 6a 4540-08 451 452 168 332 252 136 49 47 388 453 
Gee OP SRE 6 ave e 6 < wee — eae 51 99 vad eee ese eee eve aes 
SEE - . b.5ic 6.6.5 4.00'0%-e 142 117 113 88 88 105 6 107 98 132 
Ere re ore 350 380 221 139 361 268 eee 10 127 221 
MN ne cack ews beode 52 68 66 §1 53 48 6 14 43 58 
TEGRMEORE cc ccicsscccses 1,001 950 851 738 193 11 ove 1 61 356 
Iceland and Faroe Islds.. 2 2 9 7 29 33 34 23 30 18 
| ge tr oes ees vee or ese eee eee ese oe 
DY BNebbbua06eecacn ee 109 95 49 56 1,410 3,007 2,929 3,385 987 1,074 
SE ree 161 188 155 196 201 104 46 91 202 193 
GEE. ho C66 0608s cadcenay 110 258 346 382 107 3 eee eee 4 64 
NOR a 0s aca besebars 1 12 4 Obs 1 39 ove cee eee ‘iv 
PD: 4.4 0on 0 080a Be wT oes ve wae 3 2 ere eas ’ 
Po 516 587 429 153 1 sé 
OL Ea errr 3 205 120 55 ess ees sa 
GS re eee 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 
NON  % niee sf oak se'es ie 4 Th oes Ses sas eee 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ....... 49 30 64 58 40 See 83 oes soe eos 
ee 388 436 295 353 243 502 66 368 930 728 
PO aE eee 29 87 53 83 a 0% vee ae o'sie ie 
PEOEMOCURMGD 6c cccccevine 2,221 1,397 895 1,204 731 1,082 5 9 
Newfoundland and Lab- 7 sn ~~ 
SPP rere 22 14 22 20 2 12 
New Zealand ........... se ae aséce eee ‘ae oes iz Bs = " 
PPD <0 6c c es beesvics 74 62 47 41 51 44 5 15 49 60 
on in, MEE OPE ee ee 187 136 241 413 161 46 192 214 715 912 
Palestine and Syria ..... 13 37 50 50 oa’ ce so0 eae oss ees 
EE Rcar'ue ace b4a% ann 87 87 85 119 101 103 21 59 188 132 
i.) TSS a 68 96 101 52 85 8 6 54 181 98 
Philippine Islands ...... 702 504 416 255 143 55 see eee 76 385 
Poland and Danzig ..... 55 171 57 989 2,250 ose ads one ave Se 
POOR ccd vec cee scecse 4 3 3 2 2 56 130 89 4 5 
Portuguese Africa ...... 10 19 5 4 13 13 nal 6 13 16 
NEED. Sack w ain 6'0.s'0 9.0 0:0 0% oie 1 
Russia in Asia .......... eae eee 66 eae ee 
Russia in Europe ....... ee 2 385 171 211 168 36 18 er 23 
PPT OT TT TT e er 115 108 89 75 65 63 2 15 67 78 
CE te eddivnneoeen cakaes cnn s/s 1 40 161 80 1 78 5 40 
Spanish Africa ......... 9 32 93 10 o's «xs oes eee «ws ax 
WWGNM es. .5S.2 0s cieen ek 88147. ABE 806- , B 21 96 
Wwpttaeriase oc. cviccoccces ae rea 2 ve 12 204 578 182 cae ear 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 15 6 18 24 53 44 10 31 58 65 
Turmey im ASIA 2. ccccces Pres 1 1 124 163 “es vou wae aby ows 
Turkey in Burope ....... 2 132 1,127 950 417 6 eee “ee tbe ees 
UMNMENE candccceccauees'’s eee 34 179 45 Pre eee ose eee eee es 
United Kingdom— E 
PP AAPA or 962 686 958 1,906 2,230 8.944 8,719 8.681 7 . 
ee nea 738 683 872 1,405 84 1,381 1,210 1,297 i HH tise 
pe arr SSeOS ws 240 273 399 687" 3863 165 85 76 16 206 
Venezuela ....... vive 73 60 82 116 166 125 1 24 146 171 
Virgin Islands .......... 24 28 29 27 27 20 23 24 19 18 





vy | MEST CLS TET pn 16,810 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 21,879 11,942 1 
*Not elsewhere ‘specified 
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interior uplands where the wheat was 
grown, rice occupying the lowlands of 
the coastal areas. Some of the milling 
companies maintain interior plants, but 
in general this field has been abandoned 
to the small antiquated grist mills. 

The prices (approximate, having been 
converted from a basis of yens, with a 
nominal value of $.4984 for one yen) of 
the various brands of flour produced by 
leading mills on June 1 were as follows 
(per 50-lb bag): 


Milling company—Brands— 
Nippon Seifun—Matsu (Pine Tree).. 
Take (Ramboo) 
Fuji (Wisteria) 
Botan (Peony) 
Napoleon—patent 
Yacht—patent 
Nisshin Seifun—Hana (Flower) 
Itcho (Ginko Tree) 
Milling 
Camellia—patent 
Violet—patent 
Toa Seifun—Takasago (Longevity) 
Benten (Goddess) 


Price 


The highest ‘and lowest prices on the 
Tokyo market in 1924 for the Take and 
Benten brands, the two most popular, 
were as follows, per 50-lb bag: 

Take 7-—Benten 
Low Kr High Low Av'ge 
9 


gonamamncah 
Month High 
8 $1 47 $1.78 
7 


Jan. ....$1.7 
Feb. .... 
March .. 
April .. 
May .... 
June ... 
July .... 
Aug. 
Sept. 


BD ett tt tt 
s J 
De kt kt tt 
4e: . 
DD tet tt et 
a 


BD DD et et pk ee et tt pet 
> & 09 00 de a : 
aAsIn4S— 
a” 
BODO ND pa pt tak ti 
. . : 
BS OS ND et et tt et ee 


WHEAT ACREAGE IN JAPAN 
Total 
acres 

.174,767 

146.608 

.143.692 
107.968 
110,040 

123.946 

.128.432 
188.646 

248.092 
240,829 
208.646 
196.693 

251.892 

330.066 

421,004 

417,804 

371.268 

334.740 

289.118 

253.510 

219,662 

,172,603 


e-—Acres planted in— 
upland farms 
815.856 


Year 
1903.. 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
BOOS. cee 8 
1910 


paddies 
358,910 


8.420 
617 
729,966 


otathetatat ttt ka nee eee eee 


WHEAT CROPS IN JAPAN (BUS) 





From 
paddies upland farms 
2.059.318 7.505.160 
6.569.580 13,111,263 
6.655.923 11,711,899 
7.130.707 13,076.843 
8.073.290 14,537.! 
8.341.779 14, .690 
1909.... 8.451.059 14,3 
1910.... 8.995.650 14,5! 
1911... 10.963.116 15, 
1912... 10,186.842 16,22 
1913... 10.168.497 16, 26,657,429 
1914... 8.722.469 14,157.58 22,890.018 
1915... 10.479.622 16.198.§ 26.678.589 
1916... 12,238,444 17, 30,025,454 
1917... 14,842,121 19.77 34.616.137 
1918... 13.220.250 18.55 $1.800.502 
1919... 13.115.324 19.82 32,940,319 
1920... 12.360.003 17. 30,042.380 
1921... 10.653.527 17.816.202 28.469,220 
1922... 11.589.856 17.615,92 29,205,772 
1923... 10.555.250 15,924,255 26.479.506 
* 1924... 10,541,190 16,326,094 26,867,284 


Total 

9.564,478 
19,680,854 
18.368.813 
18.830.192 
22.710.636 
22,503.469 
22.880.374 
23.478.955 
25,552.060 
26.415,450 


1903.... 
1904.... 
1905 

1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 


SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR WHEAT IN JAPAN 


The relation of the supply of and demand for wheat 


in Japan, with the local produc- 


tion, amount of imports and exports, and the consumption in Japan, is tabulated below, 


in bushels: 
Local co 


production foreign countries 
018 1,448,797 

617.936 72.930 
714.703 
390.037 
502 5.258.548 

.319 11,797,422 

3.380 4,422 220 
-469,.220 22.980.095 
29,205,772 13,228.895 
28,044,900 


78.589 
25,454 
.137 


26,479,506 


Total 
imports 
1,699,376 
690.866 
1.082.194 
1.626.140 
5.510.228 
12.0236.953 
7.300.914 
24,802.470 
13.382.430 
28.069,624 


Imports from————_, 
Korea Formosa 
207.258 


866.491 
927 
211 
.220 
.191 
375 
5.335 
24,724 
Bushels 








t 
Exports of 
Japanese wheat 


Re-exports 
10,735 


Excess of imports Consumption 
over exports in Japan 
1,688.640 24.578.659 
679.800 27.358.389 








THE MARKET 


The market is a game played with a 
marked deck in which there are from 
two to twenty-six aces and from three to 
thirty-three different suits. The exact 
style of the deck is not made known un- 
til all the hands are called. It is the old 
army game, and 20 can play as well as 
one. A great many people play it very 
successfully. These are the dealers. Very 
many other people have a reputation for 
being good players because they never 
let their losses become known. These 
are the outsiders, 

To those on the inside, an outsider is 
known as a “come-on.” A come-on is a 
person with some money and no wisdom. 
By being a come-on he is enabled to ex- 
change his money for wisdom. 

The regular market deck is divided in- 
to four suits, known as May, July, Sep- 
tember and December. Sometimes a 





October 14, 1925 


For goodness’ sake use your head, dear!” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 
* 


7 


A NEST EGG 

“If I had the money, dearest,” he be- 
moaned, “we would be married, but I am 
penniless.” 

“Don’t worry, darling,’ she cheered 
him. “I’ve been saving all the small 
change that slips out of your pocket on 
the sofa every night.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 

* * 

Squire Perkins had stopped on the 
footbridge to watch his neighbor who was 
fishing from the bank. 

“Caught anything?” inquired the squire. 

“Nope,” was the reply. 

“Had any bites?” 

“Nope.” 

“How long you been fishing?” 

“Since breakfast.” 

“Well,” remarked the squire, “can’t be 
very good fishing around here.” 

“Taint,” admitted the fisherman, “but 
it’s a heap sight better’n no fishin’ at all.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

” . 

Some husbands have a den, while oth- 
ers growl all over the house.—New York 
American. 

* * 


THE OPPORTUNIST 

A hardened motorist ran down a 
pedestrian, 

“Hey,” he shouted, “while you’re under 
there, take a look at my brake rods,.”— 
The Luptonite. 

* 

Exuberant Niece (motoring): “Go on, 
uncle—let her rip! Dash it all, you can 
only die once!” 

Prudent Uncle: “I know, my dear. 
But I can be fined any number of times.” 
—London Opinion, 

— * 

The visiting guest had engaged the 
caretaker of the local golf course in con- 
versation. 

“I met a man the other day,” he said, 
“who claims to have played this course 
in 72.” 

“He did, huh?” snorted the caretaker. 
“Well, you go tell the durned liar that 
there wasn’t no course here before 1915.” 
—American Leyion Weekly. 








13.066 
15.681 
19.104 


come-on, having enough of one suit, ex- 
changes them for cards of another suit. 


Special Notices 


1.963.617 31.089.171 
1.557.035 35.173.173 
29.564 5.480.664 87.281,166 








13. 
88. 


126 


236. 
890. 


117 12.023.826 44,964,156 
448 . 35.304.846 
719 3.675,7§ 52.144.970 
706 3. f 42.442.296 
893 ° . 53,658,237 








Tnited States—Calendar Year Exports 

Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

Flour, bbis Wheat, bus 
7.425.000 64.390.000 
15.999,.000 166.202.9000 
16,399,856 98,524.495 
15.924.628 164,691.565 
16,800,805 280.057.601 
19,853.952 218,287,900 
26,449.581 148,086.470 
21,796,700 111,177.103 
26.117 196,196,318 
154.049, 626 
205.996.9000 
172,.8641.944 
99,598,968 
655.000 
649,000 
257.000 
8.490.000 
.780.900 
384,000 
62.851.900 
20.7329.000 
132.015.0900 
73,373.000 
129,466.900 
178,309,000 
98,900,000 
108,700,000 
sss 16,600,000 149,200.000 
seeees 18,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Corn Oats Rye 
6,173 17,099 27.382 
18,326 8.983 35.4466 
42.188 
163,499 
128.975 
17.761 
11,193 
39,899 
52.170 
63.548 
48,264 
15.626 


13,013,000 
15,277.000 
14,324.000 
11,344,900 
11.543.000 
19.555.000 
18,228,000 
19,200,000 
18,590,000 
18,500,000 


Barley 
12.993 
20,179 
11,983 
18,781 
25.834 
17.864 
37,612 
18,805 
17.859 
22.486 
26,529 
18,208 
12,782 

8,195 


3 
61,673 3,565 


Barley 
8.243 
4.589 
6.671 
6.444 

14,528 
13.769 
8.485 
9.590 
8.713 
8.700 
12.200 
16,900 
4.500 
15,900 


Rye 
eS | 19 
.2723 348 
.205 2.747 
.746 1,342 
5.480 1,073 
£22 470 
.220 94 


Corn 

1910... 42.693 
1999... 36.206 
1908... 37.578 
1997... 83.201 
1998... 192.519 
1995... 111.266 
a 46.499 § 
1993... 91.733 495 2.758 
1992... 18.724 969 4,855 
1991... 192,490 25.990 2.600 
1990... 190.400 32.200 2.090 
1899... 206.190 41,190 4.990 
1898... 207,300 49.900 15.700 
1897... 189.100 52,300 10,000 
*Eight months. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in August, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 
To— . 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1924 
2,361 
227,339 


554,199 396,513 





626,213 
and 1924, 


Totals 
Wheat exports in August, 
in bushels: 
To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1925 


1925 1924 
456,810 48 
10,972,764 6,001,060 
3,906,459 2,182,805 





Totals 15,336,023 8,183,913 

Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to Aug. 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 

To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1923-24 
201,572 
4,306.390 
8,138,975 


1924-25 
17,434 
2,815,246 
8,021,711 





Totals 10,854,391 12,646,937 

Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to July 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 

To— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


1924-25 1923-24 
8.628.236 22,040,632 
126,747.349 206,833,617 
31,918,596 71,734,817 





Totals 162,294,181 300,609,066 


Such a player is called a “switcher”; 
hence the saying, “goody for the. switch- 
er, for he shall be switched.” 

Old players often play at two or more 
tables at the same time. This style of 
play is called “hedging.” The dealers 
like this method, for it allows them to 
catch the come-on both coming and going. 

The insiders or dealers control the play 
called “rumor.” A rumor is something 
coming over the transom into a room 
filled with players. A “rain rumor” 
causes all of the come-ons to draw to a 
two-card flush; a “drouth rumor” results 
in many four-card draws to a single ace, 
in which case the dealer deals from a 
deck containing only one ace; a “green 
bug rumor” or a “black rust rumor” 
usually causes all the players to turn over 
all of their money to the dealer without 
drawing any cards at all. 

Playing the market is better than play- 
ing the races, because it is so much more 
certain. A great annoyance about bet- 
ting on a horse is that there is a chance 
of his winning, in which event the money 
won may be paid in silver and cause the 
pockets ‘to bulge and a new suit to lose 
its shape. This danger is wholly avoided 
by market playing. 

Another advantage is that the police 
never pull the bookies—Bathmitts, in 
The Northwestern Miller, 1910. 


. * 


A new company is taking over the tele- 
phone system in Spain. Persons having 
castles there had better get ready for an 
increase in long distance toll rates.—Life. 

* #* 

What we need is a child labor law to 
keep them from working their parents 
to death.—Columbia Record. 


Irritable Husband (to wife driving a 
nail): “However do you expect to knock 
a nail in the wall with a clothes brush? 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








BIG OPPORTUNITY 


For an energetic man with full 
knowledge of mill management 
and direction of sales in south- 
eastern territory. This is a big 
opportunity with adequate sal- 
ary attached. Only “live” ones 
need reply to 
Cc. N. B., 


care The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St, New York City 
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